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Between the illusion that we have, prior to experience, 
any knowledge of the particular facts of the universe, and 
the irrefutable fact that certain thought-forms lie in the 
mind prior to sensation, and are necessarily joined with 
sensation to make experience possible, there is a vast differ- 
ence. The one is the long since exploded idea of an a priori 
knowledge of nature: the other is the never-to-be-exploded 
insight into the a priori nature of knowledge. 

By no analysis of our own minds, by no study simply of 
the formal laws of thought, can we ever discover the relative 
size of Jupiter and Venus, the age of the rocks, the constitu- 
tion of the sun, the elements of water, or the law of gravita- 
tion. Whatever progress we have made or shall make in 
the knowledge of the existence, relations, and laws of phe- 
nomena, must be along the line of observation, experiment, 
and verification. Natural science is, at first, wholly induc- 
tive. It accepts common experience as given. From this 
it proceeds by closer observation, by experiment and classi- 
fication, to deduce general laws. But it works with material 
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already at hand. It begins with the crude facts of common 
experience. These are its maxims: Approach these facts 
with no preconceptions. Get rid of self. Empty the mind 
to have it filled. Do not attempt to tell Nature what she 
ought to be, but lowly listen to discover what she is. Ap- 
proach the study of the universe in a frame of mind purely 
receptive, and let her tell you her own story. 

A true apriorism, on the other hand, while in no sense 
opposed to the scientific method, goes beyond it. The 
classification of facts and the deduction of special laws it 
leaves to science; but the examination of the ultimate nat- 
ure of these facts it takes to itself. It sets forth the intel- 
lectual presuppositions of all experience. It says nothing 
of the special nature and relations of this or that group of 
facts. Its concern is with the concepts, or mental forms, 
which underlie and alone give meaning to every fact. It 
declares that the universe as we know it, as every rational 
being must know it, has no existence apart from being 
known, no existence except as related to some conscious- 
ness, actual or possible: that there is something in the 
make-up of every event, of every object, and of the con- 
nected experience that we call nature, which could not 
have come to us from without, which we are utterly in- 
capable of reducing to simple sensations, however aided 
by telescope or crucible, which is incapable of being imaged 
in forms of sense or expressed in terms of sense, and which, 
as it could not have come through the senses, must have 
come from the mind,—something that the mind adds to 
sensations, in order to give them any meaning. 

Science is the knowledge of phenomena as such, and of 
the permanent relations which exist among them. Philoso- 
phy is the knowledge of the intellectual or a priori elements 
necessarily involved in all experience. If these definitions 
are substantially correct, then philosophy is not a more gen- 
eral science, the science of the sciences; neither is science as 
a whole, nor any particular science, a more specialized phi- 
losophy. Each has a province peculiarly its own. Much 
confusion, loose thinking, and word-warring would be avoided 
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by recognizing the mutual limits of science and philosophy, 
and confining each to its proper sphere. 

Philosophy, as here defined, teaches that there are certain 
primary concepts, categories, or forms of thought,— call 
them what you will,— which inhere in the very nature of 
thought itself and of the soul itself, and without which the 
universe would be to us unmeaning, a chaos, “less even 
than a dream”; that these concepts constitute the essence 
of thought and the essence of things; and that the universe 
is essentially intelligence. Sensations are but symbols, 
wholly unmeaning until informed with thought. Breaking 
in upon the soul, through our five senses, these sensations, 
a million every hour, are the call-bells, the electric shocks, 
which arouse the soul to self-activity and awaken to self- 
consciousness those primary laws and forces of the mind, 
those fundamental thought-forms, which, until these sen- 
sations came, lay slumbering in our being’s depths. 

These thought-forms, as we shall set forth in the sequel, 
have the very nature of universality. We find them first 
within the mind: they are discovered to us as essentially 
spiritual. But they are not simply mine and thine. Their 
very nature and use is to carry us beyond ourselves. They 
apprise us of their own essential infinity. Sensations, which 
constitute the appearances of things, arouse us to a reality 
beyond ourselves: what the mind reads into these sensations, 
in the very effort to interpret them, informs us what that 
reality is. These thought-forms, joined to sensations, com- 
pel us to recognize an infinite other-self, whose appearance 
is Nature, whose reality is God. 

Moreover, it must be recognized that these thought-forms 
are in every experience, in every observation, in every spoken 
sentence. The most ignorant peasant uses them every day. 
They are incipient in the mind of a child. You cannot 
have knowledge, however superficial, of any object, however 
familiar, which does not involve knowledge of self, knowl- 
edge of a not-self, and knowledge of an infinite Over-self 
which includes both,— self-consciousness, world-conscious- 
ness, God-consciousness. When the farmer says, “ The rain 
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has made my brook overflow,” there are involved in that 
simple sentence the categories of being, of action, of sub- 
stance, of cause, of time, and space. The fact of the pres- 
ence of these concepts is not in the least degree dependent 
upon our recognition of their presence. We live long 
before we begin to question the meaning of life. We 
breathe and our hearts beat, whether we ever study physi- 
ology or not. We are always surrounded by the atmosphere, 
though we never recognize its presence. Experience 
comes before us first in the form of feeling. From the 
spiritual elements in experience arises first that dim “ sense 
of the supernatural ” which is the basis of all religion. Re- 
ligion is philosophy felt: philosophy is religion thought. 
For this reason, religion and philosophy precede all the 
special sciences. Their data are the daily experience of 
the rudest savage. They are perennial. They are never 
outgrown. All men are philosophers in the making, and 
all men are naturally worshippers. The latter we become, 
in fact, the moment we trust our instincts; the former, the 
moment we begin really to reflect. 

I have dwelt so long upon this introduction for two 
reasons : — 

I. It is the fashion to-day to pour contempt upon all forms 
of apriorism, even from quarters whence this opposition 
might least be expected. Under the epithet of High-priori, 
this method of reasoning is spoken of as an extremely short 
road to knowledge, a worn-out dogma or a moss-grown 
myth. It is most frequently denounced by the younger 
professors of philosophy in our universities, who do not 
seem to consider it worth their pains to disprove it or to 
find out what it really is. Much less do they discriminate 
between its false and true forms, between a doctrine that 
we have all knowledge within ourselves, without the labor 
of interrogating the world, and a doctrine that we have the 
elements of all knowledge within ourselves, without which 
all our questionings of nature would be resultless and mean- 
ingless. 

II. A strong effort is being made to-day to base philoso- 
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phy upon science. Dr. F. E. Abbot, in his little book, “ The 
Way out of Agnosticism,’ makes the following statement 
as one of his three fundamental postulates: ‘The universal 
results of the special sciences, including the method common 
to them all, are the only possible data of philosophy or uni- 
versal science.” In his explanation of this passage he says, 
“This principle means that philosophy cannot begin until 
the innumerable individuals of the human race have accu- 
mulated a common stock, great or small, of universal knowl- 
edge which has been proved, tested, or verified by their 
universal experience, and from which all errors of indi- 
viduals have been eliminated.” If this be true, philosophy 
must wait upon geology, astronomy, botany, and chemistry. 
It must go to the general conclusions of these for its data. 
It can only advance pari passu with these. But philosophy 
has never been regarded in this light. Only by an absolute 
reversion of the meaning of this word as held by the greatest 
thinkers for two thousand years can it be made to mean simply 
the most general of the sciences. To philosophize is not to 
reach the highest generalizations of the experimental sci- 
ences: it is to look directly at the elements of the simplest 
knowledge. For this reason our best philosophers even 
now are not studying so much the Huxley and Spencer of 
to-day as the Plato and Aristotle of more than two thousand 
years ago. 

In reading the volume to which I have just referred, the 
feeling must come to many that, if its fundamental prin- 
ciples be true, the conversion of the world is yet afar off. 
Religion must wait for philosophy, and philosophy for the 
culmination of the special sciences, before either can begin 
to be. How, then, can we account for the fact that from 
the earliest times both religion and philosophy have been ? 
But, if religion be philosophy felt, and philosophy be religion 
thought, and both be absolutely bound up in common con- 
sciousness, then the outlook is more hopeful. 

To make our fundamental proposition perfectly clear, a 
little repetition may not be ill-advised. Experience is a 
compound result: one part is sensation, the other part is 
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soul. Our sensations alone could never give us a knowl- 
edge of objects. In the make-up of any object,—a tree, 
a book, a house,—that it may become an object, there is 
something more than taste, smell, sound, color, or feeling,— 
something that has not been poured in upon us through eyes 
and ears, something we find in the object because we find 
it first in ourselves. This is the categories of thought, 
which sensations are not, and by no twisting and turning 
can ever become. They would, perhaps, never have come 
into consciousness but for our sensations; but they alone can 
give our sensations any meaning, and, transfused through 
them, bound up with them and in them, present to us those 
intelligible objects we call the external world. To use a 
homely illustration, objects in nature may be likened to the 
pudding which the good housewife places upon our break- 
fast table,— half water, half meal, inextricably blended in 
every part. So the world, as a whole, and things therein, 
are an intimate and all-pervading compound of, soul and 
sense. 

Such is the best I can at present do with this thought. 
My meaning will become clearer as we proceed. Let us 
now consider some of these primary concepts, categories, 
intellectual forms, or universal thought-elements, which we 
constantly and spontaneously add to sensations, in order to 
form objects. We will select four,—space, time, cause, 
unity. 

I. Space.— Every material object exists in space. It is 
impossible to see or imagine anything so large or so small 
that space does not bound it, and permeate it. However 
large you think the universe, you know that space lies be- 
yond it: however small you think the ultimate atoms, you 
know they all exist in space. Neither your senses nor your 
imagination can possibly outrun this fundamental postulate. 

Space is not a mere fancy. It is as real to us as the moun- 
tain or the ocean. It is more real. The thought of space 
was called into consciousness to explain these objects; but, 
once here, it exists to the mind independent of these objects. 
We cannot sense, we cannot imagine, but we can think, pure 
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space. These objects may pass away: space cannot pass 
away. ‘Their existence is dependent upon it. Its existence 
is in no sense dependent upon them. 

Space is not a sensation; neither is it any group of sensa- 
tions, real or imaginary; by no amount of twisting and turn- 
ing can it be converted into sensations. Professor William 
James in his recent work on Psychology defines space as 
“the aggregate of our possible sensations”: a long chapter 
in the second volume is devoted to the discussion of how we 
sense space. Here is a work, by the way, containing a vast 
amount of interesting and valuable physiological matter, 
absolutely spoiled by a false philosophy, or rather by the 
effort to teach philosophy where no philosophy as yet exists. 
It is one of the many examples we have in our day of the 
hopeless subtleties and absurdities into which men are driven 
who would resolve all thinking into nervous tremors. How, 
while using this body, the innate and eternal thoughts of 
the soul are brought into consciousness is one thing: what 
these thoughts in themselves are is another and a very differ- 
ent thing. I have not wholly explained the nature of a 
planet by telling how I found it, nor have I revealed all that 
is locked up in our thought of a house by analyzing the car- 
penter’s chest. 

ut let us appeal from the would-be philosopher to the 
man. We sense objects in space. Does any man, unper- 
verted by theories, ever dream that he can sense space? Is 
it something we can smell or taste or see? Of what color 
is it, what odor? If I had no sensations whatever, should 
I be out of space? Was Laura Bridgman less in space than 
youorl? Isa corpse out of space? Destroy all sensation 
in the universe, wipe animal, even vegetable life absolutely 
out of existence, have you destroyed space or lessened it by 
acubie inch. “Oh,” you may reply, “we don’t mean that. 
Space is what we could sense if we had our senses.” To 
which I simply reply: “ Think about it. Is it?” 

Let us not stop with the much belabored argument 
from common sense. Common sense may be wrong. Let 
us approach this thought from another side, to see if we 
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must be right. Space is infinite. We know this. We can- 
not picture infinite space. We cannot image it. Least of 
all can we sense it. But we know it is infinite. We know 
this from the direct insight we have into the ultimate nature 
of space itself. Why? From this simple reason, that space 
is essentially self-limiting. Every object is limited by space : 
space is limited only by itself. We enclose the room with 
walls. But these walls do not limit the space within the 
room. Space permeates these walls. There is nothing be- 
tween different portions of space which is spaceless. What 
limits the space within the room is the space without it; 
and so on forever. You can have no definite thought of an 
object without the thought of its environment. You can 
have no conception of space, however large, without conceiv- 
ing space beyond it; and the latter conception is just as 
necessary and definite as the former. Now whatever is its 
own other, whatever alone can limit any portion of itself, 
continues itself. We may express this in the form of an 
axiom :— Whatever is necessarily self-limiting is necessarily 
infinite. 

Let the reader stop right here. Let him consider deeply 
this axiom. Let him consider it in itself and in its relation. 
Let him not leave it until he is certain that it is true. It 
is just as true, just as self-evident, as any axiom of math- 
ematics,—as that two straight lines, for instance, cannot en- 
close space, or that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. It is one of the axioms which lie at 
the basis of philosophy and make philosophy as certain as 
geometry. Absolute certainty on this one point is worth 
whole volumes of the history of philosophical controversies. 

Here, too, is the beginning of the end of agnosticism. 
Agnosticism tells us the finite cannot conceive the infi- 
nite. But we do conceive the infinite in apprehending the 
finite. The infinite is the logical condition of the finite, 
and the knowledge of it comes to us by every act by which 
we know any finite object. The infinite lies all about us, 
and permeates us through and through. 

Let no one be hindered here by confounding the reason 
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with the imagination, as Sir William Hamilton did. The 
necessity of the truth of this axiom is a logical necessity. 
Hamilton says, in substance, that we cannot imagine infinite 
space: therefore, we cannot think it. But we do think it 
in really thinking space at all. We never imagine space, 
anyway, but only arbitrary limits of space and things in 
space. We always think space. To imagine anything is 
to form an image of it; and an image always has limits. 
Therefore, to say that we cannot think infinite space because 
we cannot imagine or image it is to say that we cannot 
think the unlimited because we cannot limit it. 

To distinguish clearly between imagination and pure 
thinking is one of the great desiderata of to-day, and much 
of our confusion in philosophy would be avoided by keeping 
this distinction always in mind. Let me call the reader 
back from any effort to picture to himself space, finite or 
infinite, to the effort to think space. Take a cubic inch ora 
cubic trillion of miles of space, and you know that, what- 
ever else lies beyond it, space lies beyond; and you know 
that simply from the thought of the essential nature of the 
cubic inch of space itself; or, if not, as in any axiom of 
mathematics, you must brood upon it until you do. 

Between us and the farthest nebulous patch of light visi- 
ble, but irresolvable, by the telescope,.a patch of light which 
hints at one of many other systems of suns besides those 
which compose our starry heavens, there is a distance be- 
fore which the imagination absolutely palls; and yet there 
is nothing irrational, nothing logically impossible, in this 
thought. Beyond this nebula, sense, even when aided by 
the most powerful telescope, fails me. And yet I know 
there is a beyond. I may have reached the boundaries of 
the physical universe. However far I might go beyond that 
remotest nebula, I might not find another star. Of that I 
can neither positively affirm nor deny anything. But I can 
positively affirm that I have not outrun the pure possibili- 
ties of other worlds. I know that there is as much space 
the other side of that nebula as there is this side. I know 
this just as well as I know that there is space between me 
and the table before which I sit. 

2 
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Space is infinite. This is the first axiom regarding it. 
By the same rational insight we reach other axioms. Some 
of these we will here simply point out. Space is infinitely 
divisible, no conceivable portion being the smallest possible 
portion. Space is absolutely continuous. Space is a unit: 
there is but one space. Space is eternal,— without begin- 
ning or end,— timeless, indestructible, uncreated. Space is 
inconvertible: no portion of space can be changed into any- 
thing that is not space. Space is permanent: it does not 
move, neither do its parts move among each other. 

In view of these axioms, let those who so easily brush 
aside the a priori philosophy tell us how, by sensations 
alone, we ever reach them; how space, with such depth of 
meaning, is ever poured into the soul through the eyes and 
ears. To know by sensation alone that space is infinite, I 
must have passed through infinite space ; to know that it is 
eternal, I must have already been with it forever; to know 
that its parts are immovable, I must have tried ineffectually, 
though with infinite power, to move these parts among each 
other,— all of which is impossible, irrational, and absurd. 
But, if this most certain knowledge of space came not from 
without, whence came it? Whence could it have come but 
from the mind itself? My sensations awoke it into con- 
sciousness; but they did not create it. They are not it. 
Before any experience, it was in the soul, though the soul 
knew it not. Space, the primary substratum of the uni- 
verse, without which the universe cannot be, is a spiritual 
entity, an eternal form of thought; and an eternal form of 
thought is the eternal foundation of things. Either we 
must deny the foregoing axioms or admit this sublime con- 
clusion. 

II. Time.—The category of time need not detain us so 
long. It runs in many ways parallel to space, and is always 
classed with it. The thought of space is necessary for the 
conception of an external world; but time is necessary both 
for the external world and for consciousness. Thinking is 
a process, and creation is an eternal process: both of these 
imply time. If things change, they change in time: if they 
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do not change, they endure in time. They are related to 
each other as coexistent and successive in time, for these 
are time relations. Time is not a thing, neither is it a 
change; but all things exist and change in time. I cannot 
have abstracted the thought of time from my experience of 
many changes, as if it were a generalized concept of change. 
The thought of time must have been present in the first 
change, to make that change intelligible. 

Again, appealing to common sense, does any man ever 
really imagine that he can sense time,— that he can hear it, 
feel it, taste it? The question carries its own answer. Let 
us turn, however, at once to the infinite nature of time. 
Time, like space, is self-limiting,—i.e., infinite. What 
limits this moment? The moment before it and the mo- 
ment which follows it. Time’s limit is its continuation. 
Time has neither beginning nor end, but all things begin 
and end in time. To think of a beginning or end of time, 
we must think of a time when time was not or will not be; 
and this is self-contradictory. 

Here, also, is an insight, a rational intuition, which tran- 
scends imagination. Man has been upon this earth from 
fifty thousand to one hundred thousand, possibly two hun- 
dred thousand, years; animal life has been here from one to 
two hundred million years; the earth as a separate body has 
existed a hundred or perhaps a thousand times as long as 
this. Professor Thompson points us to a time, say trillions 
of years hence, when the sun, with all its satellites welded 
to its centre, will fall, a cold, black mass, through space. 
How feeble is the imagination to comprehend these eons! 
Yet here is nothing irrational. These ages of ages awaken 
our sense of awe and wonder, but not our sense of the im- 
possible. Here is something that we cannot image, nothing 
that we cannot think. But, had Professor Thompson told 
us that, when our solar system thus runs down, time itself 
will cease, he would have said something unthinkable, some- 
thing to which we can attach no possible meaning. Grant 
that it will be twenty trillions of years to this event: I 
am as certain that there must be twenty trillions of years to 
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follow as that twenty trillions of years have gone before, or 
as that there was a moment prior to this moment and that 
there will be a moment after it. I am as sure of the in- 
finity of time itself as I am of the transitoriness of the 
present moment; the one is just as rational as the other; in 
fully grasping the moment, I grasp eternity. 

By a similar analysis of our thought of time other axioms 
follow. Time is a unit. Time is absolutely continuous, 
there being no timelessness possible between different times : 
therefore, it is often represented under the image of a stream, 
us a flowing, not a leaping. Time is infinitely divisible: it 
is impossible to conceive any part of time as the smallest 
possible part. Time is everywhere: we can conceive nothing 
apart from time. 

Can sensations, or any deductions from sensations, have 
given me these axioms of time? It is impossible. I must 
use time in interpreting my sensations: it cannot, then, be 
derived from them. No sensation, no combination of sensa- 
tions, can give me the universal and necessary. Sensation 
can simply tell me what is, here and now, not what must be, 
everywhere and always. To know from experience that 
time is infinite, I must have had experiences through infinite 
time, past and future, which is impossible and unthinkable. 
To know from experience that time is everywhere, I must 
have had experiences everywhere in time. This, again, is 
impossible. To know by experience that time is infinitely 
divisible, I must have made these infinite divisions. This | 
cannot do. 

III. Cause.—If from space and time, so similar in many 
ways, we turn now to the category of cause, we find our- 
selves seemingly in a very different realm. Here is a cate- 
gory over which so much has been written, about which so 
much confusion still prevails that I hesitate to touch it in 
the limits here made necessary. But it is a fundamental 
postulate,— the most fundamental. The questions, What 
is it? How came I possessed of it? and What is its validity ’ 
are pivotal questions for philosophy. 

The idea of cause should always be studied for what it is. 
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It should never be confounded with simple change in the 
states of matter, nor with invariable sequence. Water 
passes into steam. ‘The water is the source of the steam, 
so far as what we call its matter is concerned. But can 
this matter change itself? What we want is something 
to explain the movements and the transitions as well as the 
existence of phenomena, and this something we never find 
in the phenomena themselves. Even were the world a 
dead world, in which nothing ever changed, still, we may 
believe, the question of its source would force itself upon us. 
This book lies before me, the aggregate of a certain number 
of sensations objectified into space and persisting in time. 
Why is not this enough to say about it? Why does this 
book always suggest something, as the real source and 
reason of its existence, since, as an object of my senses, it 
certainly is not this source and reason itself? Yet it does. 
Try ever so hard, we can never free ourselves from this 
suggestion. The effort to think of sensations, singly or in 
the aggregate, as finalities, has been tried again and again ; 
and it has always failed. Our sensations, phenomena; and 
matter always have the form of pure passivity. In fact, we 
might almost define matter as the aggregate of our sensa- 
tions, real or possible, which is ever acted upon, but does 
not act. Appearances do not arise from appearances, neither 
do they constitute themselves. This conviction is abso- 
lutely imbedded in the common convictions of the race, and 
the most subtle thinkers have never been able to escape it. 
“The things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.” 

If we seek a stronger proof of this ineradicable conviction 
than a simple statement of it, we have this in our absolute 
belief in an external world. To deny the principle of causa- 
tion is to involve ourselves in a mesh of Subjective Idealism, 
which turns the whole universe into a dream, and ourselves, 
at last, into a dream also. Our sensations, as such, are sub- 
jective. It is impossible to conceive how they can exist 
apart from us. We have spoken of experience as a com- 
pound of sense and soul; but a closer analysis reveals the 
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fact that this sense itself is also half soul. That color, 
sound, taste, smell, and our tactual impressions should have 
any existence apart from a mind that feels, is absolutely 
inconceivable. They are my sensations and thine. Could 
there be color with no eye to see or sound with no ear to 
hear? Common language is an abridgment of thought. 
We say the apple is red; but just what do we mean? Has 
the apple the sensations it produces in me? Is the Universe 
a great sensorium, having in itself all the sensations it pro- 
duces in me? This no one will hold. 

I am one factor even in my sensations. But these break 
in upon me. They come from without. They generally 
come upon me by surprise. ‘They often come upon me 
against my will. Hence there is another factor; and what 
I mean when I say the apple is red is that there is a self- 
activity without me which, joined with me, produces in me 
the sensation I call red. The whole external world is the 
self-active, permanent, objective factor of all the sensations, 
real or possible, which do or can appear to the soul. My 
sensations are not objective, but one-half of their cause is. 
Did they stand before me as wholly mine, or, if not, as then 
wholly of themselves, I could never argue from them to 
anything beyond them or say that anything exists except 
myself. The existence of the earth and the stars, of the 
bodies and souls of my fellow-men, of my own body, of all 
things except my own mind, which, to think at all, must 
directly think itself, is an inference from the category of 
causation. Our conviction that there is a real world with- 
out us is one with the conviction of an external supersen- 
sible cause. We must hold that our sensations lead to 
something beyond ourselves: this is simply affirming that 
their source is in a something not ourselves which acts to 
produce them and which is supersensible. Thus sensations 
which at first seem most real turn out in the end to be least 
real, having their reality in something behind them which 
we can never sense. This argument is, we believe, abso- 
lutely irrefutable. 

If now we seek for the filling up of the meaning of this 
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word “ cause,” we find it in ourselves. The necessity of the 
objectivity and universality of causation inheres in the 
nature of knowledge; but the nature of cause is directly 
revealed in the primary acts of the soul itself. We have a 
direct and perpetual knowledge that we are, each one of us, 
a personal self-activity, an intelligent will. We know our- 
selves as originating and directing motion. Our whole life 
is a direct forth-putting of the will. Of this we have an 
immediate intuition. That which acts and thinks, which 
goes forth from itself and returns to itself, which amid all 
changes never loses its identity, and which moves, but is 
not moved, we call the soul. The universal and permanent 
cause of all things— cause, or force, or energy —is the 
soul of the universe. 

After what we have said, we need not dwell upon the fact 
that our idea of cause comes from within. It is not in the 
sensations, though these call it into consciousness and keep 
it there. It is in the mind; and by it we interpret sensa- 
tions and read them off as upon the foreground of a most 
real, objective spirit-world. 

IV. Unity— A fourth @ priori element of experience is 
unity. This is the last we will notice, and to it we can give 
but a few words. By unity we mean the combination of 
various sensations into one whole which we call an object, 
the combining of the various objects of experience into a 
systematic whole which we call the universe, and the pure 
intuition we have of the essential unity of Time and Space. 

It should never be forgotten that sensations come to us 
singly. If we take sensations of the same kind or of differ- 
ent kinds, this law holds equally well. If I look at a canvas 
of uniform red, I can sense only a part of it at a time; and, 
however rapid may be the successions of my sensations, 
they do succeed each other. If, while I look at the sun, 
I feel its warmth, these sensations are different absolutely. 
How, then, do I unite these into one object? All unity is 
a union of difference. Now, if I am my sensations rather 
than have them, as Condillac would have us believe, how do 
or can I marshal these into one object or one universe? 
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I must, then, change every moment. I am different with 
every sensation. How, then, can I be conscious of a past 
or of any connection between sensations in the present? 
My soul is simply a billow: the form rolls on, having a new 
substance every second. For these combinations, which | 
certainly do make, and which alone can make for me an 
intelligible world, 1 must know myself as one and indivisible 
through all my experiences. I must be able to recall my 
past, and recall it as my past. I must be able to recognize 
what I felt a moment ago as the same as that of which I can 
now form a mental image. To do this, I must recognize my- 
self as the same. If I am not the same, I cannot say that 
I remember what I felt. Or if I have at the same time 
different sensations of one object, to apprehend this one 
object I must unite these sensations in myself; and, to do 
this, I must be one. The unity of the ego is the only pos- 
sible basis of the unity of consciousness; and the unity of 
consciousness is the only possible basis of the consciousness 
of unity. 

This, we admit, is technical language; but it is simply a 
philosophical statement of a most apparent fact,—a fact so 
apparent as to be ignored as a truism. In all knowing, I, 
the invisible, indivisible, unchangeable ego, know not the 
object only, but myself also,— the elements of the object as 
changing, myself as abiding. Knowledge of objects is the 
result of a combination of sensations which the soul itself 
first makes; and this combination is impossible unless the 
soul, through all its sensations, continues self-identical, an 
indivisible, imperishable unit. 

Now as this intuition of the unity of the ego is necessary fo: 
knowledge, I do not see how it can result from knowledge. 
The consciousness of myself, as one self-active, persistent 
entity, may and does arise in the course of experience; but 
it does not come from experience. Experience itself is im- 
possible without this presupposition. 

One thought only remains,—a most important thought, 
which has run through all we have said, but has not, perhaps, 
been seen with sufficient clearness. It is this: These cate- 
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gories of the mind which first come into consciousness from 
my own being’s depths have the form of universality. This 
is the deepest, let us say divinest, of all philosophic insights. 
These categories are not sensations or deductions from sensa- 
tions: then they are from the soul,— yes, from each of our 
souls. They are spiritual entities. But they are spiritual 
entities called into consciousness in the effort to give mean- 
ing to the external world: they are the substance of that 
world. Take space, time, cause, and unity out of the uni- 
verse, and you have really nothing left,— nothing but fleet- 
ing and wholly unrelated sensations, a passing panorama of 
subjective shadows. What comes from the depths of the 
soul is the essence of things. Were these categories not in 
me, permanent and absolute forms of my thinking, I should 
never have known them; but, once known, yea, in the very 
act of knowing them, I discover that they are the forms and 
foundation of universal objectivity. They are of the soul; 
but they are not simply of my soul. I find them in myself: 
they come only from spirit; and, as only my own spirit do I 
observe directly, and all things through it, I must first know 
them there. But I discover them: I do not create them, 
neither do I wholly contain them. Their very nature, their 
only use, is to carry me out of myself, to reveal to me a uni- 
verse whose nature is essentially spiritual. Sensations are 
but the symbols of the Over-soul, the language of the Uni- 
versal and Infinite Spirit, the voices of God. They are to 
us what the printed page is to the thoughts for which it 
stands; they are the perpetual summons to what is deepest 
in us to commune with what is deepest in the universe. 

The essences of things are the eternal thoughts which 
underlie them and are transfused through them. The uni- 
verse has no existence apart from an infinite self-conscious- 
ness which eternally thinks, and so eternally creates it. As 
seen by the eye, it is the “garment of God”: as seen by 
the soul, it is God himself. 

3 
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NATHAN PARKER. 
By Andrew P. Peabody. 


In my Junior year in college it was announced that the 
Dudleian Lecture was to be delivered by Rev. Dr. Parker, 
of Portsmouth, N.H., and his fame preceded bim. Ports- 
mouth was then, in hours of travel, as far from Cambridge 
as Philadelphia is now, and it was only an exceptional repu- 
tation that would reach the length of a day’s journey. We 
were not disappointed in his appearance. A brow majestic 
as is seldom seen, eyes singularly keen and deep-searching, 
a countenance grave without sternness, expressive of equal 
and full measures of dignity and graciousness, won our ad- 
miration, even though we were wont to see in the college 
pulpit men whose mere presence was a power. His prayei 
thrilled our young hearts by its simple, spontaneous fervor. 
He read Cowper’s hymn, 


“Hear what God the Lord hath spoken,” 


so impressively that it became at once a favorite hymn with 
me; and, had I the imitative faculty, I could reproduce 
from memory the very intonations and special emphases of 
his reading. It came to his turn to preach on the validity 
of non-episcopal ordination,—a subject not then sufficiently 
prominent in the public mind to awaken any strong interest 
in the lecturer or in his hearers. I certainly felt no interest 
in the lecture itself; but I did want to hear that man 
preach, and — to borrow a phrase familiar among young men 
in my time —I would have walked miles for the chance. 
Four years afterward I went to Portsmouth as a teacher, 
attended his church for fifteen months, was never absent 
from a midweek service or on any occasion on which his 
voice could be heard, and left the town with an appetite for 
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more. Before the expiration of another four years I became 
his colleague in the pastorate. He survived my ordination 
but a fortnight, and for twenty-seven years I occupied, with 
no consciousness of filling, his place. 

His was, indeed, a unique place. We read of the autoc- 
racy of some of the early New England clergy, who ruled 
with a rod of iron, and enforced obedience under penalty of 
social ostracism in cases which were not amenable to eccle- 
siastical discipline. Dr. Parker exercised an equally abso- 
lute supremacy, without assumption or pretension, without 
meaning to transcend the ordinary sphere of a minister’s 
influence, and probably without the slightest consciousness 
of the extent of his power. In giving a sketch of his life 
and ministry my purpose is to show what a Christian min- 
istry may effect under social conditions which, as at present, 
give it no conventional prestige, and no vantage-ground 
which it does not legitimately win. 

Nathan Parker was born at Reading, Mass., June 15, 1782. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1803. He commenced 
the study of theology with Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester. 
In 1805 he accepted a tutorship in Bowdoin College, at the 
same time that Parker Cleaveland exchanged a Harvard 
tutorship for a professorship at Bowdoin. The two Harvard 
graduates, thus associated, were fellow-boarders, were closely 
intimate, and formed a friendship suspended only by death ; 
while their educational work and their common interest in 
the advancement of knowledge and science cannot but have 
given to Mr. Parker a broader culture than he would have 
derived from a three years’ course with a country minister. 
Having meanwhile been licensed to preach, he was in 1808 
invited to become the pastor of the South Congregational 
Church in Portsmouth, and was ordained in September of 
that year. 

The church, when he became its minister, was in a condi- 
tion by no means hopeful. Early in the preceding century 
the Congregational church of Portsmouth had been rent in 
twain by a quarrel as to the location of a new church edifice. 
A majority of the parish, with a large minority of the church, 
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removed to a new site, and took with them both the min- 
ister and the records. The minority of the parish, claiming 
to represent the original church, erected a new house of 
worship near that which was no longer fit for occupancy. 
After a period of strife, the question of priority was waived 
by common consent in the titles, thenceforth employed, of 
North and South Church. The two were for many years 
equally prosperous. The South Church was for more than 
half a century under the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Haven, one 
of the most eloquent preachers of his time, and eminently 
assiduous and kind in his pastoral relations. But he had 
yielded to the infirmities of age. A colleague had been set- 
tled, and dismissed after a brief and unsuccessful ministry. 
Then ensued several months of entire disability on Dr. 
Haven’s part, and after his death the pulpit remained vacant 
for two years and a half. Meanwhile the site, which was at 
first central, had long ceased to be so; and in the North 
Church Rev. Dr. Buckminster, only less gifted than his son 
of illustrious memory, was in the ripe maturity of power 
and reputation. Under such discouraging circumstances the 
South Parish sustained itself in great part through the gen- 
erous enterprise of Dr. Haven’s sons. 

Mr. Parker’s settlement produced an entire change in 
the aspect of affairs. Both churches had become liberalized 
in their theology ; but Dr. Buckminster was a strong Cal- 
vinist, while Dr. Haven’s orthodoxy had been of a milder 
type, insomuch that he even called in question the dogma 
of eternal punishment. Mr. Parker, at the outset, professed 
himself a Unitarian; but he was received by Dr. Buckmin- 
ster with the utmost kindness, exchanged pulpits with him, 
became the intimate friend of his children, and preached his 
funeral sermon. His own church had a steady, but at first 
a slow growth. All who might have left it stayed, and such 
new families as there were, now and then, filled a vacant 
pew. But, while Dr. Buckminster lived, few came from 
other churches. At his death the majority of his society 
were anti-Calvinistic ; but the church, which had been kept 
small by its narrow creed, and which by Congregational 
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usage had concurrent power with the parish, consisted 
almost entirely of Calvinists. Rev. Mr. Field (afterward 
of Weston) had a call from the parish to become their 
minister; but the call was negatived by the church after he 
had sustained an unsatisfactory examination by a committee 
of that body. The choice then fell upon a very pronounced 
Hopkinsian. Mr. Parker was invited as a member of the 
council convened for the ordination. In the course of the 
preliminary proceedings he asked the candidate whether 
under his ministry. the interchange of pulpit services would 
be continued, and, receiving a negative answer, withdrew 
from the meeting. A protest, signed by a large number of 
the parishioners, against the ordination was presented to 
the council, and the discussion that ensued occasioned a 
delay of the public services for several hours; but, as there 
had been in the action of the parish and of the church no 
departure from established usage, the remonstrance was laid 
on the table. The consequence was the secession to the 
South Parish of nearly all the remonstrants, including 
several of the most important and influential families, who 
weighed much more than they counted. “Unto every one 
that hath shall be given,” is the law of churches as of men; 
and from that time the South Parish increased rapidly, till 
it outgrew its church-room, and for the out-of-the-way, 
dilapidated wooden building, a century old, a new church, 
built of Rockport granite, was erected in a central site. 
This, too, had become full at the time of Dr. Parker’s 
death, and, had his life and health been spared, the en- 
largement of the edifice rendered necessary by increasing 
numbers twenty years later would have taken place in less 
than half that interval. 

For nearly half the period of his pastorate Dr. Parker was 
handicapped in his work by what to a person of less forti- 
tude and persistency of will-power would have been dis- 

abling physical infirmity. In 1821 he became aware of an 
' obstruction in speaking and breathing, which was ascer- 
tained to result from a polypus in the upper part of the 
nose. From that time he had not a painless hour. The 
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morbid growth was repeatedly removed by surgical opera- 
tions, which were required more and more frequently, till at 
length they became necessary every Sunday morning, and 
he learned to be his own surgeon. In the spring of 1832 the 
disease, though less virulent in its original site, began to 
affect the vital organs of respiration. He was then obliged 
to suspend preaching for several months. In the following 
year, during a brief interval of seeming convalescence, he 
preached a few times, but, finding himself again silenced, he 
tendered his resignation. His parish unanimously refused 
to entertain the thought of parting with him, or even of 
diminishing his salary, but voted to procure as early as 
possible the services of an assistant minister. I was chosen 
to that office, and accepted it in preference to invitations, 
otherwise desirable, to a sole pastorate, in the hope of sup- 
plementing my professional education by his precious coun- 
sel, example, and influence. Up to the day of my ordination, 
on October 24th, he continued to discharge his pastoral 
duties with his wonted thoughtfulness and kindness. It 
was hoped that he might attend the ordination services ; 
but during the preceding night his disease manifested imme- 
diately alarming symptoms, and his death occurred on the 
8th of November. 

I find it hard to describe Dr. Parker’s preaching, though 
my memory of its characteristics is as distinct as if I had 
heard him but yesterday. He had nothing of ‘the conven- 
tional pulpit manner, more common then than now; but 
there was in his utterance an intense solemnity as of a man 
looking with open face and penetrating vision into truths as 
real to his consciousness as his own being. In his manner 
one could detect neither the presence nor the absence of 
suavity or any of the lesser graces; for he fixed the un- 
divided attention of his hearers on what was felt to be: his 
message from God.. He was never impassioned, and never 
dull or heavy in his delivery; but he held, as few men ever 
have, his entire audience in the attitude of earnest listeners, 
often as with suspended breath, and in the profound still- 
ness which attends bursts of surpassing eloquence, but sel- 
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dom waits on the simple words of one whose oratory has 
neither skill, art, nor artifice. I ought to add that his coun- 
tenance helped him preach. He looked the saint and the 
prophet. He hardly ever used gesture, unless an uncon- 
scious yet strongly emphatic movement of the head may 
bear that name. 

He told me, shortly before my ordination, that it had been 
his purpose never to leave the pulpit without having said 
something which might be worth carrying from the sane- 
tuary for a person who would never enter it again, but 
would go home to fatal illness or to unwarned death. Yet 
there was nothing of gloom or terror in his preaching. He 
seldom alluded — though, when he did, it was in terms of 
strong conviction — to the darker side of God’s retributive 
justice. The solemnity of the present life, with its momen- 
tous responsibilities and issues, and the need of beginning 
on earth the life to be led in heaven were the underlying 
thoughts that gave tone and spirit to his sermons. 

In one sense he almost never, in another sense almost 
always, preached occasional sermons. He was unwilling to 
waste Sunday time in the half or more than half secular 
discourses, for which those who seek occasions, in anniver- 
saries and in transient waves of interest or excitement, can 
find them with amazing frequency. But he so felt the gen- 
eral pulse that his preaching was closely adapted to the feel- 
ing or the need of the time. If any crisis of public affairs 
or any local event interested the community, his sermons 
grew from it, though he said not a word about it. There 
was a reason why this or that sermon was preached then 
and there, and his hearers knew the reason, and often antic- 
ipated in some sort what they were going to hear. Yet 
there would have been nothing in the sermon that would 
need to be omitted or altered to fit it for use at some other 
time or place. 

Of course the death of a member of his flock was an occa- 
sion that could not be passed in silence. It was a custom 
from time immemorial in Portsmouth to have what was 
called a funeral sermon preached on the Sunday afternoon 
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succeeding an interment. An analysis of character was an 
essential part of the sermon,—a eulogy always, if the char- 
acter, though grossly faulty, could hold a coat of whitewash. 
Dr. Parker always preached the sermon, but omitted the 
eulogy. He preached on death and the eternal life, and on 
the consolations and hopes of the gospel, but said nothing 
about the person deceased,—a rule from which he departed 
only in those rare instances in which the entire community 
were mourners, and in two or three cases of pre-emi- 
nent piety in very obscure and lowly life. His discourses 
on these occasions covered a wide range of strictly evangel- 
ical subjects, and were among those that contributed as 
largely to the edification and instruction of the unafflicted 
as to the comfort of those who brought to the sanctuary 
their special burden of trial and sorrow. 

Dr. Parker wrote his Sunday sermons out in full, with 
great care. His style was pure, chaste, and vigorous, with 
no superfluous words, and with little ornament. He never 
preached a poor sermon, and hardly ever one which rose 
above his wonted high plane of thought and diction. After 
his death I selected sermons enough to fill a small octavo 
volume, and in so doing I had all his manuscripts in my 
hands. I think that if I had drawn from the pile, blind- 
folded, the requisite number of discourses, chance would 
have served my purpose fully as well as it was served by 
deliberate and careful choice. 

Dr. Parker’s intercourse with his parishioners was very 
intimate. He made himself at home, and had a welcome 
home, in every household. He did not preach from house to 
house. There was nothing professional in his manner, noth- 
ing which would have been out of place in any near friend. 
He never forced conversation into a religious groove, though 
it often spontaneously took such a direction, as there was 
not infrequently a disposition to talk about a last Sunday’s 
sermon, and at the same time a pervading interest in sacred 
themes both of thought and of duty. But, when nothing 
was said that seemed to have such a bearing, he always left, 
to be recalled after he had gone, some suggestion of counsel, 
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warning, encouragement, or comfort, all the more efficient 
and penetrating because the sword of the spirit had not 
made its thrust through unctuous words which would only 
have blunted its point and dulled its edge. A single in- 
stance may stand in the place of scores or hundreds. I was 
at an entertainment given by a dry-goods dealer at the 
close of his fiftieth business year on the same spot. He was 
not only a signally upright man, but a painstaking “ worker 
of righteousness,” on the watch for the rights and interests 
of his customers even more than for his own. I congratu- 
lated him on so honorable a business career. He replied: 
“It’s all owing to Dr. Parker. The day that I first opened 
my store, he came in to see me, and sat with me on the 
counter, and we chatted and laughed together, as any two 
young men might. I had no idea that it was anything more 
than a friendly call. But, when he had left me, I found that 
he had said things that set me thinking as I had never 
thought before, and I then made resolutions that I have 
tried to live up to ever since.” 

Dr. Parker knew all about every family in his parish,— 
their business, their relations to the outside world, their 
besetting trials and temptations, their plans and prospects, 
the kinds of influence which they exercised and to which 
they were subject. He saw everything that offered itself to 
open vision, he interpreted the signs of hidden things, and 
from an early period his people took him into their confi- 
dence and told him what they would have told no one else. 
What was equally noteworthy was his reticence. He never 
talked about people, nor had he the slightest tolerance for 
the sort of gossip which some of the ministers of his time 
were not unready to circulate, and which, even when well 
meant, often did unspeakable injury. He never spoke of 
private affairs, except to those immediately concerned in 
them, and when he could speak to some purpose. But his 
advice, when asked, was always given, and never ambig- 
uously, and it was proffered unasked whenever he felt sure 
that it was needed; while he was manifestly so averse from 
interposing in affairs not his own as to put intense emphasis 
on his counsel whenever he gave it. 

4 
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Portsmouth was then the seat of an extensive foreign 
commerce, and almost all of the ship-owners and shipmasters 
were of his parish. At the same time, as vessels were then 
manned by American crews, and as the normal passage to 
the cabin was through the forecastle, there were always 
young men from the best families among the sailors and 
junior officers. Dr. Parker was acquainted with every ship, 
and was among the first to welcome every seafarer on his 
home-coming, aud among the last to wish him godspeed when 
he sailed; and I had the cumulative testimony of many who 
afterward came under my charge that life on shipboard bore 
abundant tokens of his wise and beneficent counsel. Many 
of the Portsmouth young men, too, went to the large cities 
for their novitiate in mercantile business. Dr. Parker often 
found places for them, and always bespoke for them the 
kind offices of friends, and especially of his brother minis- 
ters; and a youth seldom went from his flock who did not 
become an active member of the church to which he was 
recommended. Many of them came to be leading men in 
business, in public affairs, and in the religious interests of 
their respective communities; and I never knew one of them 
who did not ascribe a large share in his well-being to what 
had been done for him by the minister of his boyhood. 

Dr. Parker was a pioneer among our ministers in setting 
his people towork. He never failed to secure all the fellow- 
laborers that he wanted or needed. In 1818 he established 
the first Sunday-school in Portsmouth. He enlisted in this 
work two men who were generally recognized as second to 
none of the time in capacity for Christian work of the high- 
est type, and whose connection with the school was termi- 
nated only by death,— Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr., whose 
scholarly and literary reputation long survived him, and 
was commemorated by Professor Ticknor in a biography 
worthy equally of its subject and of its author; and John 
W. Foster, on whose decease, after thirty-four years of ser- 
vice, the Sunday-school teachers of Boston erected a monu- 
ment in his honor, as having shown himself pre-eminent 
among the laborers in that portion of the gospel harvest- 
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field. They were joined by a large number of the foremost 
members of the church, some of them young, the greater 
number of middle age and of well-matured character. Their 
pastor thought it wise to throw the whole responsibility 
upon them, and seldom visited the school except on quarter 
days when there was a gathering of parents with the chil- 
dren. But he met the teachers every week, and bore the 
chief part with them in the discussion of such subjects as 
seemed best fitted to strengthen their Christian faith and 
purpose, and to prepare them for their class-work. Messrs. 
Haven and Foster, and their associates and successors, never 
failed to provide for each session of the school, as a “ gen- 
eral lesson,” a short discourse as carefully prepared as if it 
had been designed for the pulpit.* The school had at once 
almost double the number of children belonging to the 
parish. Beside those gathered in from non-church-going 
families, there were pupils from every other parish in the 
town,— the children, too, of prominent members of their 
respective churches, who thought that they could not afford 
to lose for their children instruction so precious and influ- 
ence so profoundly felt. 

Among Dr. Parker’s parochial organizations was a “ So- 
ciety for Mutual Improvement,” embracing most of the men 
in the parish, both old and young. Among the members 
there was a remarkably large proportion of professional and 
highly educated men. This society held monthly meetings, 
at each of which was read an essay on some previously 
announced subject, followed by a free discussion, with a 
closing and always impressive and instructive address by 
the pastor. These meetings developed and brought into 
exercise a great deal of ability in thought and word, which 
might else have remained latent, while there were not want- 
ing among the writers and speakers men whose voice and 
pen were not unfamiliar to a larger public. 


*Some of Mr. Foster’s “ general lessons ”’ were printed after his death in a volume 
of his writings which I edited; and I doubt whether the entire range of Sunday- 
school literature can furnish similar productions of a higher order as regards either 
style, thought, or spirit. 
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There were other societies, several among the female 
members of the parish, for social intercourse, religious edi- 
fication, and charitable work. Dr. Parker’s aim was so to 
multiply and diversify organizations of this sort that there 
should be no member of the parish who might not find his 
or her fit and congenial place, work, associates, and means of 
spiritual benefit, over and above the public Sunday service. 

This manifold organism does not seem unusual at the 
present day; but anything approaching it was very rare 
sixty years ago. However, what was peculiar in Dr. Par- 
ker’s case was that he held all the strings in his own hand 
and was in each and all of these associations the moving 
power, and yet contrived to secure from every one of his 
flock the most and the best which he or she was able to 
contribute to the common stock for growth in mind, heart, 
and soul, and for beneficent outside agency. All this, too, 
he effected by the spontaneous power of his own massive 
selfhood, never seeming to command or dictate, nor even 
to persuade or urge. His recommendation was law to the 
people of his charge; his wish always commuted itself into 
their will. 


THE JEWS OF THE NORTH END OF BOSTON. 
By Rufus Cyrene MacDonald. 


At all times and in all places the Jew has been a peculiar 
and interesting figure. If the Darwinian theory of the 
survival of the fittest be true, History should “point with 
pride” to the wonderful race which for the last two thou- 
sand years has never been free from oppression, and which, 
nevertheless, has always made itself a power, feared, if not 
respected,— the race oldest in our annals, and the only one 
which has maintained its line unbroken; the race which, 
scattered to the winds and dowered with the curse of the 
dominant religion in every quarter, has withstood hostile civ- 
ilization; and, without a country, has maintained itself, 
through all manner of persecution, essentially a nation. 
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To the contemplative mind, the Jewish race is awe-in- 
spiring. It stands to-day as the only living representative 
of antiquity. We read our Greek and Latin books, and the 
impressions they give are of a dead past: the mind, to put 
itself in accord with the old authors, must take a long back- 
ward leap over centuries; but in the Jewish race we have 
a living chain which carries us through the centuries of the 
national and social development of the Anglo-Saxon, through 
the ages of Roman and Greek ascendency, and beyond the 
period when the hoary and ghost-like nations of antiquity 
were yet young. In the millenniums that have passed, great 
nations have sprung up and have faded away. The Pheni- 
cians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
—where are they? They have disappeared so utterly that 
little remains to show'that they ever existed, save a few 
dust-covered records. The Jewish race, which was old 
while these nations were young, saw them, one by one, 
expire ‘in agony. Hoary and feeble, the sole survivor of 
the old times, it was forced into the arena to combat with 
a new and vigorous horde of nations. How unequal the 
contest! Will not this nation without a home, this relic of 
a bygone and hated religion, be destroyed in the savage on- 
slaught of hostile races? So it would have been reasonable 
to expect. But the race gained new strength when crushed 
to earth, and to-day, at the acme of our civilization, it 
stands forth as proud and vigorous as ever. The virility 
of the Jewish race in the past gives ample reason for the 
belief that, when Macaulay’s New Zealander comes to muse 
over the ruins of London, he will find there some represent- 
ative of this imperishable race. 

While the Jewish race in its totality is grand and awe- 
inspiring, it must be confessed that, when we examine it in 
detail, much of this feeling oozes away. This, however, is 
no more true of the Jewish than of other peoples: details 
always present blemishes. 

The great centre of the Jewish population of Boston is 
in the North End, that historic and interesting quarter. It 
is a coincidence worth mentioning that the street, now most 
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thickly settled by Jews, was named by the original settlers, 
Salem, the poetic*name for Jerusalem. Less than twenty- 
five years ago the number of Jews in the North End was 
very small, the strictly Jewish district comprising but a 
few blocks. From this nucleus and by immigration the) 
have spread till they have almost absorbed the locality. 
Not only do they occupy the majority of the stores and 
tenements, but they have been rapidly buying up the real 
estate, on which they have in many cases raised the values 
very greatly. Their method of purchase is typical: they 
will generally pay more than others; but, as a rule, they 
pay only one or two thousand dollars down, with an agree- 
ment to pay the balance on instalments, the whole being 
secured by a mortgage. Most of the Jews of the North 
End are poor, though they rarely remain so long. This 
is the first stopping-place of the immigrant. Here, if he 
has no money to start himself, he will find some one to fil! 
his pack on credit and send him out to the country to ped- 
dle. Peddling is the chief industry of the people of. this 
quarter, and outfits vary all the way from the small pack 
filled on credit, to the team of the prosperous ones who 
buy a thousand dollars’ worth of goods at a purchase. The 
business houses of Salem Street make their money in sup 
plying these peddlers. Few people passing through would 
have a correct notion of the amount of business done here: 
many stores do a business all the way from $75,000 to $500,- 
000 a year. 

The Jew is essentially a business man, and is generally 
progressive. It is, therefore, not uncommon to see the im- 
migrant who starts out with a borrowed pack blossom out 
in a few years as a merchant with a large capital, or, what 
is the same to the Jew, a large credit. 

Among the Jews, as among other people, there are classes 
and grades. The majority of those in the North End are of 
a lower grade, and cannot be called cleanly. They do not 
seem to be fond of soap and water: their tenements rarely 
present the neat appearance of being scrubbed that one finds 
in the houses, however poor, of the sober Irish. As a rule, 
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however,—and the only exception to this rule is the necessity 
of absolute poverty,— the Jew treats his stomach well. He 
is fond of good things and plenty of them. Moreover, on ac- 
count of his religion, he is very particular that what he puts 
in his stomach is wholesome. No good Jew will eat meat 
which has not been killed by a Jewish butcher and pro- 
nounced clean by the rabbi; yet there are many who do 
not follow this rule, and, indeed, it seems impossible of ob- 
servation except at home. One of the requirements of the 
Mosaic law is that no blood shall be eaten. For this reason, 
Jewish butchering differs from our own. According to this 
method, which can be seen on certain days at Brighton, the 
animal is drawn up by the hind legs till its head is almost 
raised from the floor. The jugular vein is then cut, and the 
animal is allowed to bleed to death. It seems a cruel way, 
but one may doubt if it is any more so than our own method 
of slaughtering. After the carcass has been drained of 
blood, the viscera are examined by the rabbi: if he pro- 
nounces the animal healthy, it is marked and accepted; if 
not, it is condemned, and sold to the less particular Gentile. 
The same rule prevents the Jew from buying dressed poul- 
try. Fowl are bought alive and are taken to the rabbi to 
be killed, the fee for killing being five cents. From a sani- 
tary standpoint, too much cannot be said in favor of this 
system. It has the drawback of inconvenience, but the very 
great advantage of insuring meat that is at least fresh, if not 
absolutely healthy. When we see the cases of stale and 
often foul-smelling poultry that are sold to our hotels, we 
find it in our heart to wish that the Jewish system were in 
vogue. The Jewish people eat very largely of poultry. In 
consequence there has grown up a very brisk trade in the 
sale of live fowl, and a stroll through the markets will 
prove to any one interested the extent of this comparatively 
new traffic. One of the most interesting sights of the 
North End is the coop-laden cart of the live-fowl peddler, 
surrounded by a number of women examining the fowl. 
The cackling of hens, the quacking and squawking of ducks 
and geese, the high-pitched voices of the haggling women 
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and the expostulating peddler, make a pandemonium which 
would need a phonograph to do it justice. The scene,itself 
would repay the brush of an artist. It may be well to sug- 
gest that the North End would prove a “bonanza” for one 
in search of types. 

The rules of the Jewish religion are so intricate and so 
much a matter of tradition that it is impossible for an out- 
sider to understand them thoroughly. There appear to be 
no published regulations, and information can only be ob- 
tained by word of mouth and by observation. Then, as in 
other religions, there are grades of belief and corresponding 
grades of strictness in following the law. The foundation 
of the rules is in the Mosaic dispensation, but these ordi- 
nances have been from time to time so overlaid with 
changes and additions that it is hard to trace the original 
command. A good illustration of this is found in the ex- 
planation, given me by a well-known and highly educated 
Hebrew, of the fact that Jews will not eat butter, cheese, or 
milk with meat. In the old law there was a command not 
to seethe the kid in its mother’s milk.. This law was in time 
amplified, so that a kid should not be seethed in any milk, 
for some of the milk might be the mother’s, and then the 
law would be violated. It was still further amplified under 
later sticklers for the letter of the law, so that no meat 
should be seethed in milk, lest by accident the meat be that 
of a kid and the milk that of the mother. This enlargement 
was carried to such an extent that at last no meat could be 
eaten with milk or any of its products. This law is obeyed 
by good Jews, the majority of whom are probably ignorant 
of its origin. To the casual observer this strictness in tecli- 
nicalities may appear foolish, but to the thinker it presents 
itself as a strong indication of the tenacity of the Jewish 
character. , 

The fasts and the feasts of the Jews are many, and they 
are kept by all faithful adherents; but there are a large num- 
ber, especially of the younger people (who are to a very 
great and, from a Jewish standpoint, alarming degree free 
thinkers), who pay little or no attention to the holiday reg- 
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ulations of the religion. There is, however, one day which 
is kept almost universally by Jews, be they good, bad, or 
indifferent,— the great Fast of Atonement. On this day, 
from sundown to sundown (the Jewish day), nothing in 
the way of food or drink can be taken. When I say that 
all Jews observe this day, I do not mean that the lukewarm 
believers keep this rigorous fast; but they pay an external 
deference to it, at least, by abstaining from business. Those 
who keep their stores open on the Sabbath (Saturday), and 
on all other holidays, almost invariably close at this time. 
The appearance of the North End on this day will give 
a better idea of Jewish supremacy than mere words. On 
Salem Street scarcely an open store can be seen; and on 
Hanover Street, the main thoroughfare, fully one-half the 
stores are closed. 

In the North End there are a few English Jews, and 
quite a number from Germany; but the vast majority are 
from Russia or Poland. As might be expected, these two 
down-trodden countries send the poorest class. 

In money matters the Jew is close, but not niggardly: no 
people follow so closely Poor Richard’s advice, “ Take care 
of the pennies, and the pounds will take care of themselves.” 
This trait, the care for small sums, is one of the great factors 
in their business success; for they do not seem to be more 
frugal than other people,—from my own observation, I should 
say that they are less saving. Comparing the poorér classes 
of Jews, Irish, and Italians, one would find that the first 
spend more in the care of a family than the others. They 
certainly eat better and more costly food, and, moreover, 
seem to be more wasteful. In the middling well-to-do 
classes, the Jew is liberal and even lavish in caring for his 
family. He is of a social disposition, likes to entertain, and 
is fond of good clothes. 


As a matter of business no sum and no percentage are 
too small for the Jew to save. If he cheats, as many do 
(but by no means all, as the jesters would have us believe), 
no sum is too small for him to cheat you out of. There are 
men who would scorn to cheat you of a cent, but would not 

5 
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hesitate if a dollar were involved. It is not so with the 
dishonest Jew: all is fish that comes to his net, and he will 
cheat you of a cent with as much grace as if it were a 
dollar. The means taken are often amusing and clever: 
among a certain class it is almost invariably the case that, 
if one of them gives you a sum in small change, it will be 
short, anywhere from one to ten cents, but rarely over that. 
The idea is that it will not be noticed; but, if it is, the mis- 
take is rectified with profuse apologies. I would not have 
my readers understand that all Jews are of this character. 
This would be an insult and an injustice to very many hon- 
orable and upright people. The Jewish race, like other 
races, contains its mixture of good and bad; but it must be 
admitted that, when a Jew is dishonest, he can be meaner 
and smaller and sharper in his dishonesty than most others. 

Of all the characteristics of the Jew, his charity is the 
most pleasing. It is true that his charity is almost entirely 
confined to his own people; but it is so effectual that rarely, 
if ever, does a Jew become a pauper. The Jew is sober, 
industrious, and law-abiding: he minds his own business 
and cares for his own people. Taken all in all, his virtues 
outweigh his faults. 

In considering the Jews of this country and of this city, 
it should always be remembered that most of them come 
here, not only poor and ignorant, but bearing the marks 
of the degradation of centuries of oppression upon them. 
With every man’s hand raised against the Jew, it is not 
strange that his should be against every man. As he has 
been for centuries robbed and cheated, it is not strange that 
he should have learned to retaliate, and that this tendency 
should, in the long ages of his defensive warfare, have be- 
come a second nature. Many persons express surprise that 
the Jew should be so successful in bus- ess, as he undoubt- 
edly is; but, if one considers the fact well, he will find in it 
illustration of heredity and natural selection. For the last 
thousand years there has been open to the Jew but one 
path of advancement, that of business. Is it, then, to be 
wondered at that each succeeding generation should have 
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more firmly implanted in it the tendency and the ability to 
make money? As he has been permitted, by the force of a 
savage prejudice, to have no interest save in his own affairs, 
is it strange that the Jew should be what he is to-day, self- 
centred, and intent on acquiring the only thing which will 
give him power? The Jewish child inherits his business 
capacity from a long line of commercial ancestors: he draws 
in business with his mother’s milk. His childhood is passed 
in a mercantile atmosphere: no other commanding thought 
is presented to his mind; and, at the time when other chil- 
dren of his age are reading baby-books, this “ father to the 
man” already knows the value and the power of money. 

In this country the Jew will have a chance to develop on 
other lines than mere business. The tendency is seen al- 
ready, although there still remains much of the old preju- 
dice. When the time comes, as come it must, in which the 
Jew is treated and judged as other men are, in which 
he is drawn out of himself by the power of our institutions, 
and is given the same interests that other men have, he will 
cease to be what he is to-day,—a mere business machine,— 
and will occupy the place on the higher plane of life to 
which his emotional and sympathetic temperament seems to 
invite him. 
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THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE LITERATURE. 
By J. Bradley Gilman. 
WHat CHILDREN READ. 


Louisa Alcott never did a greater service than to fix in 
our language and our minds the terms “ Little Men” and 
“Little Women.” This is precisely what children are. 
They may lack certain endowments of wisdom and knowl- 
edge; but in all the ceaseless play of their emotions, in 
their loves and fears and hopes and regrets, they are at one 
with those who call themselves fathers and mothers, but 
are really only brothers and sisters of a larger growth. 
Child-life bears about the same relation to mature life that 
the stage does to the world. The stage displays the same 
kind of conduct that is found in the world ; but it opens up 
the secret workings of the heart and will. It gives its 
“asides” in a voice loud enough for all to hear. So it is 
with the conduct of children: we can see not only the final 
act, but can also trace the steps which lead up to it. The 
little people live in houses which, if not quite glass, are yet 
far from being opaque. 

Studying children thus easily, we find that their faculties 
have a certain elasticity or alertness which is found in the 
young of all animal species. There is here a riotous prodi- 
gality of life. The mature nature learns to economize and 
concentrate, and thus make its power effective; but the 
child flies in a moment from love to hate, and from hope to 
despair: one moment it is swallowed up by joy, at the next 
by grief. If we can put in one word the key to the child- 
nature, that word is “activity.” Curiosity is not the main- 
spring of the young life, though we often say that it is. 
Curiosity is quite as prominent in the sewing-circle, or on 
the corner of the street, or in the country store, as among 
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children. When we have analyzed as far as curiosity in 
children, we have not come to the end: this faculty, or 
tendency, is but one expression of a more ultimate force. 
Nature pushes the child into action: at one moment he is 
eager to know; the next moment he is just as eager to do. 
In one breath the boy pours forth a stream of questions 
that would puzzle a philosopher,—and whittles up half 
the rounds of the chair upon which he is sitting, or trying 
to sit. 

In the child’s body there’ are various muscles, or groups 
of muscles; and it is hard to say in exactly what order 
these muscles first feel this compelling activity. At a very 
early age, however, the vocal muscles of the throat make 
themselves known, as do the muscles of arms and legs. 
Later comes the finer action of lips and tongue in forming 
words, and of the eye and other organs of sense in making 
nicer and nicer distinctions. The brain soon yields to the 
current of force streaming through the wonderful mechan- 
ism; and the young mind begins to reflect upon whatever 
information is brought to it by the senses. 

If, then, “action, action,” especially of the body, is the 
characteristic of childhood; if, while the man rejoices in 
reflection, the child finds his chief joy in exertion,— it is 
natural that young people should like to read about action. 
The author who would write acceptably for them must have 
a plentiful amount of movement in his pages. He may deal 
with the very same kind of activities which the child knows 
in his daily life, or he may go off into the wonderland of 
giants and enchanted castles; but, wherever he journeys, he 
must move rapidly. Otherwise, his young companions will 
outstrip him, and stray from the beaten path into fields and 
fancies of their own creation. 

In speaking of “ reading for the young,” we must bear in 
mind what ages the term “the young” includes. There is 
difficulty in making rules to apply to the reading both of 
boys and girls of ten, and youths and maidens of sixteen or 
eighteen. The test of animated movement will be found, 
however, to apply fairly well to all these ages. After eigh- 
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teen, young people care less for movement of plot, and wish 
more to see their own inner experiences reproduced in their 
reading. 

Nearly every child under fifteen years of age is fond of 
fairy stories. Although some retain a lifelong measure of 
fondness for them, yet about the age mentioned these won- 
derful tales lose their keen, engrossing charm for most. 
The reason is that at first the child, as he comes forward 
into life, draws no clear line of distinction between the pos- 
sible and the impossible. He has not lived long enough 
under the laws of the physical universe to learn the extent 
of their sway. When he has become older, and has fixed 
in his mind the fact that the usual height of men is be- 
tween five and six feet, he puts less confidence in accounts 
of giants twenty and thirty feet tall. So it is likewise with 
all the laws of nature, so freely overstepped in fairy stories. 
The young reader enjoys them at first, because they seem 
just as real to him and as possible as any of the events 
which he actually sees; but, when he has peeped behind 
the hedges for “ brownies,” and searched the woods for 
fairies and elves, and in all his searching has never once 
caught a glimpse of these creatures, he gradually subsides 
into doubt of their existence. Knowing that they do not 
really exist, he cares less and less to read about them. 
There is this essential difference between the reading of 
fairy stories by mature minds and by young people: in the 
older mind the pleasure is recognized as rooted in the free 
play of imagination; but with children tales of gnomes and 
sprites, of giants and of fairies, are utter realism. 

Thus far we find two explanations of children’s taste in 
reading: namely, their fondness for adventure, up to a late 
period of youth, owing to their activity, and their love of 
fairy tales, not so long enduring, which springs from their 
inexperience of the fixed and regular action of the laws of 
material Nature. But there is one other class of books and 
stories to be mentioned,— that class in which boys and girls 
are made to act with the wisdom and intelligence of mature 
men and women. Children emulate the maturer powers of 
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their fathers and mothers, and they like to read of other boys 
and girls who act like grown-up people. We see this same 
tendency illustrated in the games that children play. Very 
young children, as we all know, frequently invent games 
out of the occupations of their fathers and mothers. The 
boys play at being blacksmiths, or carpenters, or ministers, 
or doctors, according as they have observed the doings of 
older people. Even in the case of girls, this same imitative, 
fanciful instinct is the true explanation of their games. We 
commonly speak of the little girl’s love of dolls and her care 
for them as an early expression of the maternal instinct. 
But the real explanation lies in the imitative instinct. The 
girls do over again just what they have seen their mothers 
do: they bake and iron and wash, and, with the rest, care 
for their doll-babies. Playing with dolls is, on the whole, as 
easy and as convenient an amusement as any copied from 
household life, so little girls generally adopt this as their 
chief game. 

From this imitative impulse in children, they naturally 
like to read about boys and girls who do all the things that 
they do themselves, or play at doing, and do them with the 
skill and success of grown-up people. This fact is fully 
illustrated by the perennial popularity of the books of such 
writers as Mayne Reid, Louisa Alcott, R. M. Ballantyne, 
Oliver Optic, G. A. Henty, H. Collingwood, and others. 
They appeal to the idealistic side of the youthful nature. 
The young reader is fully conscious of his own failures, and 
he delights to see these characters in the book succeed in 
the things which he has vainly tried to do. He becomes 
one with them, and in fancy he achieves victories which 
overshadow the defeats actually suffered by him. Even in 
the stories of these writers most full of adventure, boys 
rather than men have the adventures. Thus two instincts 
of the young mind are satisfied,— the love of exciting action 
and the pleasure of seeing persons as youthful as himself 
accomplishing prodigies of valor. 

Asking what children read, or what they like to read, we 
have thus found that the child is influenced in his choice of 
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reading, first and mainly, by his delight in action; secondly, 
by his fancy, unchecked by any long experience of Nature’s 
fixed laws; thirdly, by his fancy plus his imitative instinct. 
Thus the child rejoices to read stories of adventure, fairy 
tales, and realistic stories, like those of Oliver Optic or 
Horatio Alger. 


WHAT WE WISH CHILDREN TO READ. 


Too many parents and guardians, alas, exercise no super- 
vision whatever over their children’s reading: the boys and 
girls are allowed to follow their own unguided impulses. 
Regarding cases like these very little need be said: such 
parents and guardians may be classed with those who leave 
the child to work out his own code of morals and manners. 
That this class is large is shown by the pertness and rude- 
ness of many young children: this deplorable state is due, 
not to natural depravity, but almost entirely to the lack of 
home training. 

The question which conscientious parents put to them- 
selves is, “* What do we wish our children to read?” This 
is based upon a previous and more fundamental question, 
“What do we wish our children to become?” Without 
discussing this general matter at length, let us say we wish 
them to reach all that their natural capacity, aided by cul- 
tivation, will allow them to become. We wish their minds 
to grow to be as broad and as deep as they can be. We 
wish them to be well-rounded natures, steadily acquiring 
knowledge, gaining wisdom, strengthening morally and re- 
ligiously, increasing in self-reliance, and making progress in 
the whole list of human virtues. This is what we desire for 
our young people; and we can make their reading a great 
factor in producing such a result. Not that the boy and 
girl themselves look at the matter in this way. They read 
for amusement, not for improvement. Older minds should 
lead them and train them in walking in paths which they 
are by no means anxious to enter upon. Parents are aided 
in this task by the forces within the youthful breast. with 
which we have already dealt. With a few exceptions, boys 
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and girls like to read; and we have seen what they like to 
read. But, under the guidance of older friends, they can 
be turned from trashy reading that is interesting to books 
equally interesting that are beneficial. The fundamental 
law of activity within them excites them to ceaseless search 
after new things; and it is the fault of the parent or guar- 
dian, if, with this help from within, the child is not gradually 
educated up to better and better kinds of reading. 

We wish our children by their reading to gain in knowl- 
edge and in mental power. We would have them, first of 
all, add facts to their store of knowledge, as men put coins 
in their purses: more than this, we hope to see those facul- 
ties encouraged and strengthened which will make them 
noble men and women. Let us examine, first, the use of 
reading as a means of gaining knowledge. It is, of course, 
very clear that reading can add, and ought to add, greatly 
to the child’s stock of facts. Books of travel do this. Boys 
and girls may never be able to visit Africa or China or 
Australia; but they can make themselves reasonably fa- 
miliar with the appearance of these countries, their flora 
and their fauna, their cities and their inhabitants. Gener- 
ally, books of travel are most interesting to those children 
who have a vivid fancy. These little inventors and artists 
unroll a wonderful panorama in their minds, as they read. 
Under the stimulus of the printed page, they fill the inner 
canvas with figures and scenes which at one and the same 
moment they create and delight to gaze upon. 

The same remark applies to books of history, which bring 
before the mind facts and scenes distant in time, as books 
of travel bring those distant in space. But you can 
hardly expect a child to lose himself in delight in Green’s 
“Shorter History of the English People” or in Bancroft or 
in Michelet. Such books as these are too condensed. Like 
the extract of beef, they need to be diluted before they can 
be profitably used. Many books there are that aim exactly 
at this dilution or expansion for young readers of the more 
solid historical works; and these can be read by boys and 
girls very advantageously. 

6 
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While we are considering reading as a means of gaining 
information, let us lay down with all emphasis this rule: 
not every book which contains information is therefore de- 
sirable reading for the young. Boys, and even men of 
vitiated taste, maintain the value of certain “detective 
stories,” so called, because, forsooth, they give “informa- 
tion.” But, in fact, such books are frequently written by 
people who never saw a criminal or a detective,— quiet, 
innocent clerks, or hack writers, with a vivid fancy, who 
string out wonderful adventures, not from experience or 
observation, but as the spider spins her thread, entirely 
from the inside. If they happen to hit upon a few facts, it 
is through good luck, not otherwise. Even if a book gives 
facts, this is no reason in itself why it should be put into 
the hands of boys and girls. The facts may be connected 
with the career of some pirate chief. The narrative may be 
literally correct as to the ingenious tortures inflicted by him 
upon rich Spanish grandees, reluctant to disclose their treas- 
ures. Nevertheless, we recoil from the dish of horrors, and 
inquire: “ What good can it do any boy to know such 
things? They are facts; but how useful are they to any- 
body?” 

If we throw out these books because the information. they 
give is useless, what shall we say of those that deal with 
facts that are positively harmful? Why will good and 
virtuous parents allow their children to range through 
books that hover constantly on the border line of honor and 
decency? Girls, as well as boys, are allowed unrestricted 
use of public libraries, upon the shelves of which are to be 
found the gilded and perfumed immorality and wickedness 
of the French realistic school. When we talk of young 
people “seeing the world” and “sowing wild oats,” we 
almost always think of young men. Young women are sup- 
posed to rarely depart from the purity of home life. Yet 
there is a world of fiction as vile as almost any world of 
vice in crowded cities; and into this world many young 
girls enter, and debase themselves in much the same way 
that their brothers do in real life. Given two factors, a 
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vivid fancy and a book like some of those that are allowed 
to enter many virtuous homes, and a pure-minded girl may 
become, in soul, nearly as depraved as the worst profligate. 

We come now to children’s reading as a means of develop- 
ing character. This is by far the most important matter. 
How can books aid our boys and girls to be more reverent, 
more conscientious, and more sympathetic? This inquiry 
opens the fundamental question, “ How can we teach chil- 
dren goodness and reverence?” Upon this profound matter 
we here only remark that there is need of recollecting that 
the seat of morality, as of religion, is in the emotions, and 
not in the intellect: morality and religion proceed from 
impulse and feeling, not from ideas. 

When we open the pages of a book to children, we start a 
friendship between their young minds and the characters 
portrayed in the book. It is all-important to remember that 
we are choosing companions for our boy or girl. So remem- 
bering, we shall make this selection carefully ; for the imita- 
tive instinct is the key to instruction in morality. Here is 
a boy who has been watchfully trained at home, so that pro- 
fanity and lying are abhorrent to him; and, if he is ever 
tempted into saying bad words or speaking what is not 
true, he feels guilty. Let such a boy be thrown constantly 
with other children who are often guilty of these offences, 
let him see that they feel no remorse afterward, and the 
boy will be certain, in time, to have his own conscience 
dulled. Precisely the same result follows if he is allowed 
to associate with persons in a book who are loose in charac- 
ter and conduct. The young reader’s standard of excellence 
will especially be lowered when these vicious characters 
are given certain captivating virtues, as is often the case. 
I read a boy’s book recently, where the sympathy of the 
writer was unmistakably on the side of two boys who were 
the chief characters in the narrative. Of course the admira- 
tion of the reader was at once secured for these two; yet 
they were made to swear, to lie on occasion, and to promptly 
knock down a man who had dared to doubt their word. 
Now, is this good companionship for young people, who are 
susceptible to every influence in their surroundings ? 
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Take the wild stories of piracy to which we have alluded. 
Not only is it bad for boys to become familiar with scenes of 
rapine and murder, promenading, in fancy, decks red with 
slaughter; not only are they morally hardened and made 
brute-like, but by such experience they also have their 
literary taste vitiated, and nothing less sanguinary will 
afterward satisfy them. Boys long for action and dangerous 
adventures in their reading. Very good! ‘Take this desire 
into account, and direct the young mind skilfully to Scott 
or Parkman, and you can meet this appetite in a normal 
way. But let him follow his own bent, let him devour 
everything that comes in.his way, and he will so injure and 
degrade his taste that he will soon be able to see nothing to 
admire in a hero who has less than two bowie-knives and six 
revolvers in his belt! 

We are now considering the inmost citadel of human 
nature, the citadel of character; and we are dealing with 
the one way in which that citadel can be strengthened more 
than by all other methods combined. Moral feeling is gen- 
erated by moral feeling, just as fire is generated by fire. 
We may lecture and admonish as much as we will, we maj 
heap precept on precept ; but all these are as nothing com- 
pared with the actual conduct with which our pupil comes 
in contact. When the child lives with some one who feels 
and obeys the moral impulse, then he catches the feeling. 
When he associates with a nature truly devout and reveren- 
tial, then he will become high-minded himself. Here, we 
may add in passing, lies the great value of records of noble 
lives. 

Sometimes books intended to teach moral lessons do more 
harm than good through the slang that is strewn over their 
pages. From them the child learns more improper words in 
an hour than the parents can eradicate in a week. Then 
there are books that actually teach children ways of mis- 
chief of which they before had no knowledge. 

The final practical point is: “ How shall I induce my 
children to obey these principles of reading which have 
been mentioned, and follow them out in the way that has 
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been indicated? They seem good enough rules in a general 
way ; but how shall I lead this particular boy or girl to give 
up the poor kind of reading now enjoyed, and take up better 
and more profitable reading, for which a taste has not yet 
been formed?” This, indeed, is the actual problem. There 
is often a broad chasm over which the young are to be 
helped. The parent or guardian must fill the gulf — with 
himself,—not with his body, but with his spirit. Personal 
sympathy is the melting, moulding element that can make 
the young mind relax its hold on the lower and grasp the 
higher. It may take much time and a good deal of atten- 
tion on our part: undoubtedly, it will. But let us choose 
our history or our historical story carefully, then let us read 
it with the boy or girl, and stimulate the child’s enthusiasm 
for the various characters and scenes by feeling and express- 
ing some enthusiasm ourselves. Children ask for sympathy, 
and must have it. They will play a dull game under the 
interested direction of older people, and enjoy it more than 
a better game which they must play alone. In the same way 
they will read and enjoy a book, when an older person talks 
to them about it, which they would soon throw down if left 
to themselves. By keeping this fact in mind, and dealing 
with them carefully and skilfully, we can gradually trans- 
fer their taste from bad or useless books to books that are 
good and profitable. 





The New England Township. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TOWNSHIP. 


By Abiel Abbot Livermore. 


The question has been doubtfully asked: “ How can gen- 
uine, hearty patriotism exist in a country of such vast ex- 
tent as the United States? Have not most nations of the 
first rank been domesticated on a mere patch of the earth’s 
surface? A garden, not a prairie, is fittest for the culture of 
rare plants. Look at Egypt, a single river valley ; at Pales- 
tine, a slender ridge along the sea; at Greece, a checker- 
board of islands and peninsulas; at Rome, a boot-leg thrust 
into the Mediterranean; at Great Britain, a single island ; 
and at Holland, a swamp recovered from the ocean. How 
can an American boy feel enthusiasm for a semi-continental 
country, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes? His amor patrie must 
certainly be spread out very thin to cover these intermi- 
nable stretches of prairie, mountain, ocean shore, and river 
valley!” The argument is worthy of our attention. 

The compensation comes in this way. The children of 
America begin their career in the little republics of the 
town. There the sentiment of attachment to their country 
first strikes root. The feeling growing with their growth 
and strengthening with their strength, the very extent of 
territory becomes a productive element, and stimulates the 
sentiment until it takes on continental proportions. Thus 
it combines depth of root and expansion of boughs. What 
American’s heart does not thrill with an honest pride, re- 
membering not only that he came from some dear hamlet 
perched on the Massachusetts or New Hampshire hills, but 
that he has a patriot’s share in Oregon and Arizona? 

But by the test of fact this assertion is justified. When 
the call came, long and loud, for the sons of liberty to 
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buckle on their armor, “ the uprising of a great people ” tes- 
tified to the world that public spirit and patriotic ardor had 
not died out of the hearts.of the grandsons of Revolutionary 
sires. In every actual crisis their devotion has proved 
equal to the stress and strain put upon it. In earlier or later 
times lukewarmness in love of country is the last charge 
that can hold against Americans. Indeed, the danger is 
rather that the feeling will be mercurial, after the French 
habit, than that it will be tardy or feeble. It is also to be 
remembered that patriotism is not merely or chiefly a terri- 
torial sentiment. It is largely the product of the institu- 
tions and the character of the civilization of a country,— its 
freedom, its privileges, its civilization. Every nation has 
had a genius of its own, symbolized by some striking figure, 
—a sphinx or a goddess, for example,— that has been the 
attractive or repulsive influence in the national temper. 
Whether the territory has been large or small, this genius 
has moulded the successive generations for good or for ill. 

The two most intelligent critics upon American institu- 
tions and affairs,—the Englishman Bryce and the French- 
man Tocqueville,— widely different as is their outlook, agree 
in testifying to the value and power of the township in 
moulding our character asa people. Thus Tocqueville says: 
“It is incontestably true that the tastes and habits of re- 
publican institutions in the United States were first created 
in the townships and the provincial assemblies. ... In New 
England, political life had its origin in the townships; and 
it may be said that each of them originally formed an inde- 
pendent nation....In the American township power has 
been distributed with admirable skill for the purpose of in- 
teresting the greatest possible number of persons in the 
common weal. ... They [the townships] possess two advan- 
tages which strongly excite the interest of mankind; namely, 
independence and authority.” Similar testimony is given by 
Professor Bryce. 

Here, then, is the balance-wheel to the immensity of our 
territory: quality and quantity are both given as elements 
of our power. An American once asked a German, “ What 
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is the term in your language to denote ‘ public spirit’?” 
Reflecting a few moments, the Teuton replied, “ We have 
no expression for it, because we have not the thing itself.” 
A country in which men are treated as children, and the 
offices of power are concentrated in the hands of a few, must 
necessarily be comparatively wanting in an intelligent pub- 
lic spirit. In fact, the note of Revolutionary Independence 
in 1775 was first struck in the town meeting. “The em- 
battled farmers” met, and resolved that they would not be 
taxed without representation. They proclaimed non-inter- 
course with Great Britain unless she would abandon her un- 
just claims, and respect the original charters she had granted 
the colonies. It seemed ridiculous in a few townships to 
frame such resolutions in defiance of one of the most power- 
ful nations of the earth. But this same spirit, growing and 
burning until the country was on fire, carried our fathers 
through an eight years’ war, and brought them out victo- 
rious. Thus the township system was the nest-egg of Amer- 
ican liberty. Under it our fathers learned how to organize, 
to act in concert, to postpone individual wishes and interests 
to the public good, and to sacrifice, if need be, even life 
itself for the sake of their country. 

This, in truth, is genuine “home rule”; and here is the 
primitive cell out of which the body politic is developed. 
Such municipal interests as the construction and care of 
roads and bridges, the levying of taxes, the support of 
schools and the poor of the town, may seem insignificant, 
but they constitute the gymnastic of citizenship. They de- 
serve all our diligence and fidelity. If the roof of the na- 
tion over our heads is safe, it is because every State rafter 
is in place, every local nail well driven. Thus the duty, 
even more than the right of suffrage, needs emphasis. A 
notable sign of the popular feeling is the recent introduction 
of a bill into the New York legislature, imposing a fine of 
twenty-five dollars on any one entitled to vote who, with- 
out cause, neglects this duty. As a fact, much of the exist- 
ing embarrassment in our affairs arises from the neglect of 
many of our most intelligent citizens to vote, and thus con- 
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tribute their quota to the public voice. They openly defend 
their position of neutrality, indeed, and congratulate them- 
selves on their position on the fence: the mud, they say, is 
too deep on either side to jump off. But it is their business 
to lend their potent influence to purify politics and restore 
a Washingtonian integrity. There seems to be an awaken- 
ing of a deeper loyalty in the clubs and associations for the 
study of ethics and politics, where discussions of the great 
economic and social questions are held; a keener sense of 
our duties as citizens and patriots shows itself, tending to a 
more complete realization of the divine kingdom. But, in 
framing new projects, we should not let go our firm hold on 
those elementary organizations which have been consecrated 
by age and tested in a glorious experience, and which have 
been the seed-grain of our rich harvest of free institutions. 
Some signs of the times indicate, indeed, that the town, as a 
factor in training our people to work our republican form 
of government, is assuming new significance and power. 

As the residents of the East have left their old homes and 
pushed into the new States and Territories, they have very 
generally carried their town habits with them. They have 
hardly pitched their tents, or extemporized a dug-out or a 
log cabin, before they call a town meeting, make a sort of a 
“ Mayflower” compact, and, in fact, create a small republic. 
The germ will live and grow, and become in time a Chi- 
cago or Kansas City. An aggregation of these little com- 
munities becomes in due season a Dakota or Washington, 
and knocks at the door of Congress, asking the powers and 
privileges of Statehood. 

The New England township, formerly so potent in foster- 
ing the spirit of liberty and a republican civilization, is able, 
if its genius is developed, to raise our institutions to a higher 
pitch of excellence, in every way creditable to a refined and 
Christian people. If we wish to see a genuine renaissance 
of the life and prosperity of our towns, notwithstanding the 
drain through emigration West and South, which causes an 
anxiety manifest in several of our Eastern legislatures, we 
must work with renewed fidelity and efficiency their exist- 
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ing institutions. If we make each cell sound and vigorous, 
the whole body will be aglow with vitality. We must make 
New England beat with such a fresh pulse of life that her 
sons and daughters will not pine for coal mines and gold 
fields, and go into exile for a time in the scramble for wealth 
and office. We must render country life so rich and full 
that men will be attracted to our picturesque and health- 
breathing hills and mountains, and make our hardy States 
another Palestine of living worship and lofty morality. We 
have the materials for a nobler civilization than the world 
has ever seen, “ beyond all Greek, all Roman fame”: we 
should have the sagacity and the will to grasp and utilize 
the situation. Such is the power we are justified in ascrib- 
ing to free institutions and Christian principles. John 
Adams wrote a work in three large volumes, famous in its 
day, called * The Defence of the Constitution.” In this he 
ransacked ancient and modern history to gather up all the 
attempts of mankind to establish free institutions in all 
countries and ages. But how meagre is that catalogue com- 
pared with the brilliant reality of the present United States, 
and how meagre is even the record of these States compared 
with the sublime future which will follow, if we are true to 
the principles and the example of our fathers ! 

Sixty years ago many thought that the abandonment of 
the Puritan established church, in which worship was main- 
tained by a legal tax and the minister was settled by the 
township, would cripple the efficiency of the Christian relig- 
ion and endanger our welfare as a people. But, in reality, 
the change removed a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offence. Freedom has been demonstrated to be as good for 
religion as it is for politics. The voluntary system has 
proved a great success. In the line of natural development 
the old arbitrary forms had to be sloughed off. More money 
is raised for religious purposes, it is more cheerfully given, 
and it is better employed under the new method than under 
the old. The pulse of religious life beats more strongly and 
healthfully since the State and the Church have dissolved 
partnership, each going about its own business. 
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The Town Hall has become a dignified pillar of the mu- 
nicipality in these latter days. Once the Puritan meeting- 
house was the virtual town house. There our ancestors 
assembled to discuss and vote on public affairs. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer. The deacon’s seat was the 
moderator’s stand. The communion table was the place 
where ballots were received. The pews were filled with 
the voters. Sometimes the attic of the meeting-house was 
the depository for the town powder. Now our political life 
has a house of its own,— this includes the town hall proper, 
—a fire-proof deposit for the records, rooms for the town 
officers, and, not infrequently, accommodations for a free 
publie library. 

This last-named institution has become a public necessity. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the completeness with 
which the Free Library idea has spread through our coun- 
try. First carried out in Peterborough, N.H., it had a slow 
progress for a long time, but it has now gained universal 
popularity. It has become the happy fashion for some 
native of the town who has risen, to influence and wealth 
to endow a public library, erecting for it a commodious 
building. Thus is opened a fountain of moral and intel- 
lectual life for all succeeding generations. Mr. Pratt of 
Baltimore, for instance, has created at an expense of more 
than a million of dollars such an institution in the city of his 
adoption. Probably it will not be many years before every 
considerable town and city in our country is provided with 
a public library, individuals, towns, and legislatures joining 
their efforts. The institution is the legitimate fulfilment 
of the system of public schools. It provides the means for 
satisfying the thirst for knowledge which free education has 
excited. It cultivates in the community the habit of read- 
ing, thus stimulating one of the noblest passions and min- 
istering to one of the greatest pleasures of human life. 

In this connection it may be said that the Town History 
has become indispensable. The centennial celebration of 
the settlement of a town is often supplemented with a rec- 
ord of its early settlers,—their genealogy, fortunes, and 
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achievements, and the institutions of Church and State 
which they founded. As we thus recall the labors, dangers, 
and sufferings of our ancestors, this commemoration is at 
once a tribute of gratitude and a challenge to imitate their 
heroism and virtue. 

The Town Improvement Society, or Village Club, is an- 
other institution which has been established in many towns. 
Under various names it designs to further the order, wel- 
fare, and beauty of our country homes, aiming at the pro- 
motion of all the vital interests of the township. It is the 
sagacious eye that keeps a watch over the whole field to see 
where some good thing can be done or some bad thing un- 
done, where a nuisance can be suppressed, where a tree 
should be planted, a flower-bed set out, or a road improved, 
or a landscape touched with grace. It devotes itself as well, 
through lectures, exhibitions, and museums, to cultivating 
taste and refinement in the whole community. The infla- 
ence of such a society causes a betterment of the external 
conditions of a town, and it extends as well to the more im- 
portant interests of manners and morals. It can advance 
real civilization in a higher thought, a truer politeness, in 
genuine “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 

None, therefore, should sit down with folded hands and 
sigh because our quiet towns do not afford spheres of influ- 
ence equal to our talents. ‘ Now is the day, and now is the 
hour.” The germ of all power and life is with us. The 
town of Lexington once showed what a town could do. The 
Concord of old and the Concord of to-day stand for noble 
things. Manifest the same spirit that is in them, and all 
the towns of our country will shine with a glory and beauty 
worthy of our fathers, fulfilling every voice of prophecy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM HuNGARY. 


Your most welcome letter reached me on the sixth day of October, 
1890, when all Hungary was celebrating a grand national festival in 
the town of Arad. I cannot help fixing on this happy coincidence to 
tell you what this day means to Hungary. I believe that no people can 
more thoroughly appreciate the feelings of the Magyars than the Ameri- 
cans, who know the value and enjoy the privileges of freedom, social, 
religious, and political. Let me begin with a short historical intro- 
duction. 

When the French Revolution had ended, and Napoleon the Great had 
been banished to Saint Helena, the ideas of 1789, which had given 
a shock to all Europe, began to settle down and to continue the work 
of reform and regeneration more quietly, but to a sure end. During 
twenty-five years there was little noise, but through the whole of Europe 
there went on a steady preparation. These twenty-five years for- 
warded liberal ideas as much as the hundred years of the preceding 
century. If we look through the few organs of thought, the diminu- 
tive newspapers which then appeared, we recognize a deep hidden feel- 
ing beneath the words, which must find an expression soon. The grand 
time, the year 1848, came. The Revolution in France broke out, and 
the news of it, as if on the wings of the wind, spread throughout Eu- 
rope. It reached Hungary at the beginning of March. The country 
was ready, and great was the effect. The Parliament was just finishing 
the discussion of the new constitutional laws. When they were ready, 
the revolution broke out at Vienna; but Hungary remained quiet. 

As King of Hungary, the Emperor of Austria, Ferdinand V., with his 
brother and his brother’s son, the present king, appeared in the Hunga- 
rian Parliament, sanctioned the new propositions, and declared that he 
wished from his heart the happiness of the Magyar nation. A new 
Magyar Parliament was formed at Budapest, with Lewis Batthdnyi as 
president. The work of a new epoch was begun without the least diffi- 
culty. This did not please the Viennese, and the camarilla there began 
a most cowardly process of undermining Hungary. The different na- 
tionalities were induced to rise, in order to attack Hungary. First the 
Slovaks, then others in ready battalions, began to move against Budapest. 
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The army, accustomed to German commanders, refused to follow the 
orders of the Magyar ministers. Nothing remained but an appeal to the 
nation. This Kossuth, the Minister of Finance, made with unparalleled 
eloquence, and not without result. The whole nation rose up, and began 
a most glorious fight against the traitors. It was nearly a victory the 
country over, when Austria called on Russia for assistance. This was 
given freely, and in many places the Hungarian troops were forced to 
retire in the year 1849. 

While this was the result on the battle-field, the Magyar government 
was in a most trying situation. Already, in the summer of 1848, the 
Prime Minister, Count Batthdnyi, had been arrested and tried by a 
court-martial, not in his own country, but in Austria, at Olmiitz. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to death, it being understood that the 
emperor — King Francis Joseph I.— would certainly pardon him. The 
Prime Minister was taken back to Hungary without knowing what his 
fate was to be. In order to end the war speedily, General Haynau, a 
man of obscure origin, loose morals, and atrocious character, was 
given absolute command over Hungary. The Prime Minister was 
brought before him, and without any formal investigation was sen- 
tenced to death, all his property being confiscated. This unjust and 
unlawful verdict wrought the noble man into righteous anger, not on 
his own account, but because he perceived that a like fate was to fall 
on the whole nation. On the sixth day of October, 1849, the lawful 
Prime Minister of Hungary —without publication of the offence of 
which he had been adjudged guilty — was shot at Budapest. A most 
cruel massacre, which was to be continued for years, thus began with a 
worthy representative of the nation. On the same day thirteen generals 
of the Magyar army, all of noble blood, were hanged or shot at the town 
of Arad, at the command of General Haynau, though the war had ended 
in victory for the Austrian forces. 

I will not write in my own words of that horrible day,. but will quote 
Charles Pridham, then the correspondent of the Times. He says: “An 
awful gloom pervaded the minds of all. It was only the cowardly, 
swaggering Austrian that could find food for boisterous merriment 
during the funeral rites of a great city... . That very day one thou- 
sand patriots had been hung. Day by day the same scene had been 
enacted over the fallen brave. Not even the kinsman of our own queen 
had been spared by the ruthless assassins. Nine generals had been 
shot [five had been hanged] at one fell swoop at Arad, without trial. 
The prison-house was choked with three thousand prisoners, of every 
rank and age and of both sexes. Of all the frantic, demoniacal orgies 
the vilest rabble-rout had ever worked themselves into perpetrating, 
that day must be recorded as the apotheosis of them all... . Even 
there the savage hyena Haynau stopped not. The alms tendered by 
their compassionate fellow-countrymen were tortured into so many acts 
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of suspected complicity and defiance, and the donors were liable to be 
beaten by the soldiery or denounced to the police.” * 

The apotheosis of this terrible day came at last in the year 1890. The 
Magyar nation, with all the reverence due to the noble memory of the 
victims, raised three marble monuments at Arad on the very place 
where the thirteen generals were hanged or beheaded. The heart of 
the country was deeply moved, and the strong belief in the realization 
of the hopes of a much-suffering and always loyal nation seemed to rest 
at last on a solid foundation. The shadow of the sad past crossed the 
shining splendor of that great day; but wisdom and love of peace dis- 
pelled it, and the day was spent in glorifying our heroes. The crucifix- 
ion of Jesus Christ was the strongest impulse that could have been 
given to the diffusion and the sure victory of Christianity. So 1 believe 
that the death of these martyrs was life-giving to our nation. 

Curiously enough, not only as Magyars, but also as members of the Uni- 
tarian Church, we had a grand festival in the same month, at Budapest, 
the capital of Hungary. The opening of the new church fell on the 26th 
of October. . These two celebrations, though entirely different in nature, 
refer to the same source. Our Unitarian faith had no home in Hungary, 
out of Transylvania, until the new constitution of the whole country was 
declared in 1848. In this year a law was passed that the Unitarians 
should have the free exercise of their religion all over the country. This 
long-expected freedom, like the political liberty of the country, was en- 
joyed but a short time. It ceased with the defeat of the Magyar army, 
and did not revive during the Austrian supremacy. The time came for 
a change when Austria was defeated by the Germans at Sadowa. The 
Austrians saw during the war that without the brave Magyar soldiers 
they could not succeed against Germany or Italy. The emperor, through 
the wise intervention of Francis Dedk, was ready to make a peaceful 
treaty with Hungary. This was done in the year 1867. Then the con- 
stitution of the country was given back, the Parliament was formed 
anew, and thus the new epoch which we now enjoy began. Francis 
Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, was crowned as King of Hungary. Since 
then twenty-four years have elapsed. This is a long time,— quite long 
enough to bury memories which awaken hatred. There is now no coun- 
try where king and subjects are more attached to each other. 

A country which desires to make progress must embrace all the oppor- 
tunities of peace. Of the peace of the last twenty-three years we Uni- 
tarians enjoy the advantages. Into the new Parliament Unitarians 
came. In this way a small colony of Unitarians went up from Transyl- 
vania to Budapest. A gentleman, formerly a professor at Kolozsvaér and 
then secretary in the Ministry of Education, brought a little flock 
together, that they might offer prayer to the one God. Soon they held 


*Kossuth and Magyar Land; or, Personal Adventures during the War in Hun- 
gary. By Charles Pridham, Esq., B.A. London, 1851. pp. 197-199. 
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public services, with the assistance of a Kolozsvér minister, now the 
Unitarian bishop, Joseph Ferencz. In the course of ten years the con- 
gregation became strong enough to engage a regular minister, with 
the assistance of English and American Unitarians. The three sister 
churches could not have found a more happy field for a common work. 
Ten years more have passed, and a grand building of their own now 
adorns the most promising part of Budapest, one of the most progressive 
towns in Europe. The building contains a fine though not very large 
church. The opening exercises brought together Unitarians from three 
great countries. The English Unitarians were represented by their sec- 
retary, Rev. H. lIerson, and two ladies. The Americans, though not 
represented in person, were there in the spirit, which found expression 
in the letter of their secretary. The Hungarians now rejoice in a great 
achievement, of which twenty years ago they could not even have 
dreamed. Proof of actual progress during this time is found in the rise 
of four new congregations. Others are forming. No doubt, the Ortho- 
dox look upon this movement with a good deal of jealousy; but who can 
keep back a powerful tide in its swift run? 

The foregoing lines were written when the first number of the Uni- 
tarian Review for 1891 reached me. Iam glad that this letter was not 
sent before I was able to read the interesting “ Remembrance of Hun. 
gary,” published in the January issue. The writer is a faithful observer 
and a good judge; but he will pardon me if I make a remark or two. 
“History does not relate them [the Hungarians] to have been a gentle 
or a merciful race,” the writer says, while he softens this severe judg- 
ment by a reference to the “fighting period in their long conflict with 
the Turks.” In reply to this I must remark that the atrocity of the 
Magyars is spoken of by those foreign writers whose ideal Eastern em- 
pire was made impossible by the sagacity and resolution with which the 
Hungarians confronted their enemies from whichever direction they 
came. I admit that the greatest objection to be raised against the 
political tendencies of the Magyar race is “that they frankly side with 
the Turkish rule, as against Slav or German.” To this remark I must 
add that this tendency has weakened a great deal since the late Russo- 
Turkish war, and especially since the Eastern principalities have been 
getting their independence and thus forming a natural barrier against 
Russian invasion. Hungarian like many other European politicians 
look upon Turkey as the keystone of European peace. Hungary’s Turko- 
philism must always be referred to a most natural instinct of self- 
defence, not to a love of Turkish rule or customs. This has always been 
farther from her than from any Western nation.* 

I would add a few words on the difficulty of our peculiar language 
(the Magyar) “which might seem to raise an impassable barrier to 


*For particulars I refer the reader to my article on “ The Eastern Question,” in 
the Unitarian Review for 1887, vol. xxvii. p. 537. 
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modern thought.” I admit that it would be a great advantage to us 
Hungarians if our language were a branch of the Teutonic or the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages; but I cannot see what superiority a 
German enjoys over a Hungarian if he wishes to read Shakespeare. 
Both must learn the English language; and they learn it, as experience 
shows, with equal ease. In so far as foreign literature is concerned, we 
are on an equal footing with others; but, as soon as our own literature is 
considered, the case is altered. Only a few specialists take the trouble 
to study Hungarian; and, therefore, our history will be misread for a 
long time to come, and our peculiar genius will not be recognized by the 
world at large. The names of our statesmen, Count Széchenyi, Kossuth, 
Deak, Andrassy, and a few others, may be known; but the illustrious 
poets, Kélesey, Kisfaludy, Czuczor, Vorésmarty, Petéfi, and Arany, who 
are our Shelley, Bryant, Hood, Wordsworth, Byron, and Longfellow,— 
these are strangers, though their high rank would be confessed, could 
they be read in their own native accents. 

The language question engaged press and Parliament a good deal 
during the last year. First German came up as the language of the 
common army, Austrian and Hungarian. It was found that the edu- 
cated young men, who are privileged to serve but one year instead of 
three, are not able to make use of this language in the officers’ examina- 
tion. It was therefore moved in Parliament that those who fail shall 
serve one year more. The Hungarian press and the parliamentary oppo- 
sition denounced this plan as illegal. Inasmuch as the Hungarians have 
to serve only in Hungarian armies, it was held that they ought to have a 
right to use the language of the army. The result was that the majority 
voted and decreed the new law. Then followed the question whether 
the Greek language should be obligatory on all students in the gymna- 
sial schools. The Minister of Education moved that a free choice should 
be left to the students and their parents. A tremendous paper war 
began between Greekophiles and the supporters of the minister. It 
ended in a victory for the minister; but the first year’s trial of the plan 
showed that three-fourths of the parents obliged their sons to study 
Greek. This was quite natural, as it is very difficult to decide for a boy 
of fifteen the course he shall take when he enters the University. If he 
enters the scientific course, he must be able to make use of Greek works 
in the original. 

One more problem in this direction must be noticed. As a matter of 
fact, throughout Hungary the language of jurisprudence and administra- 
tion is the Magyar. This has been so from the beginning, excepting the 
time when in all Europe, or the larger part of it, Latin was in common 
use. Our Wallachian compatriots object to this, and they lose no 
opportunity for giving expression to their feeling. To understand their 
position and our own, you must imagine the Irish in the United States 
of America so increasing as to be one-half of the whole population in 

8 
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one of the States. Suppose some day they demand that your Secretary 
of State correspond with them in their own original Irish tongue, and in 
‘other respects follow out their wishes. I do not know exactly what 
happens in America if the foreign population of a village outnumbers 
the native American-English; but in our villages, where the Wallachs 
are in the majority, the local administration, teaching in the school, 
and worship in the church are carried on in their own mother language. 
How does this compare with Germany’s dealings with the Poles, not to 
speak of Russia, where, of course, the case is still worse, as has been 
shown lately in the treatment of the Jews? 

Not only the question of nationalities, but also the question of relig- 
ious denominations has recently engaged public attention. The Prot- 
estants have made many complaints against the Roman Catholics, 
because the Catholic priests openly pursue a proselyting work. The 
laws of the country ordain that each child shall follow the religion of the 
parent of the same sex up to the age of eighteen. The Catholic priest, 
whenever a mixed marriage took place, always forced the parents, at or 
before the marriage, to take an oath to give their children, to be born, 
to the Catholic Church. This action was at once illegal and immoral. 
The Minister of Education renewed the execution of the law. Woe to 
him! The Catholic priesthood at once took up arms, and went so far 
as to bring the case before the pope. All in vain. The minister was 
acting according to law; and the Parliament, by a great majority, ap- 
proved his course. It may be a question whether this law is a mistaken 
one, but I think not. The Hungarian law admits a free choice of relig- 
ion by grown-up men: this means that each one must decide for him- 
self. Children not being able to do so must wait until they reach full 
age. It is true that curious confusions arise on this account: it might 
be still worse, were the law different. 

As may well be imagined, this is not the only question to excite conflict 
between Catholics and Protestants. The Protestants, taken all together, 
are fewer in number than the Catholics; and, being more independent, 
they are therefore less unanimous in their action. The Catholics have a 
good many religiois missions for children, for young men, and for grown- 
up people. All their saints and martyrs are perpetuated in the names 
of these missions. Not long ago the “Society of the Heart of the Vir- 
gin Mary” was established, in order to propagate the “ Maria-cult.” Let 
no one think that these mystic names are without influence upon the 
uncultured. The influence is the greater because the Protestants, accord- 
ing to their own complaint, have nothing of the kind. The Protestants 
have very few means of reaching the heart of the people. A popular 
Protestant literature is still lacking. If popular newspapers are started, 
they soon fail for want of a sufficient support. Just now the “ Protestant 
Literary Association” is doing a good work through a Review, but this 
is more for the cultivated public. The unanimity of the Protestants is 
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doubtful, so widely different are their various conceptions. Is it the 
same with the Unitarians, too? Yes, if you put them together and give 
them the common name “ Protestant.” To this, however, the more 
orthodox of them would object. Viewing the Unitarians separately, 
you will find their work more than enough to please the others. Their 
bimonthly Review (Keresztény Magveté) is prospering. It is, perhaps, 
not so widely circulated as one might wish; but it has a high standard. 
The monthly magazine (Unitdrius Kézlény) has gained popularity among 
the common agricultural people, and seems to be doing a good work for 
moral and religious elevation, and it is also a good missionary. These 
two periodicals are edited at Kolozsvér. A third is a “ Unitarian Little 
Library,” as it is called, published at irregular intervals. It gives good 
translations of popular Unitarian sermons and addresses by English and 
American authors. 

Considering that the number of Unitarians is but a little above sixty 
thousand, this literary activity may be called creditable. On this 
account or because their number is increasing through new converts, 
chiefly from the Calvinists, the latter now speak and write of them in a 
fiery strain. Last year the Calvinists raised a marble statue of a Cal- 
vinistic translator of the Bible, Caspar K4roli. It was a good oppor- 
tunity for relating the translator’s hard struggle with the Unitarians of 
the sixteenth century. Of course the whole effort was to prove how 
untenable Unitarian dogmas are. We will not enter into details, but 
will content ourselves with quoting a few words which show how rap- 
idly Unitarianism was spreading, outside of Transylvania, in Hungary. 
The writer says: “Verily, Unitarianism was spreading in Upper Hun- 
gary, in Szatmdr and Méramaros, and the neighboring counties where 
these new communities were formed. And had there not been warriors 
and defenders on the side of Trinitarianism, and had they not both in 
Hungary and Transylvania resisted the great tide, it is doubtful whether 
there would be now an Evangelical Protestant Church in this country.” 
For curiosity’s sake it may be noted here that the Calvinist bishop of 
that time (the last two decades of the sixteenth century) translated the 
Books of Samuel, and always rendered the word “Elohim” “ Holy 
Trinity.” 

A small pamphlet has lately reached me from that part of Hungary 
where Unitarianism is extending beyond the Danube. It is written in a 
popular style, and tries to convince the new converts that the doctrines 
of Unitarianism are untenable and unbiblical. The effect of this pam- 
phlet is not known as yet, but not much is to be feared from it. Quite 
independently of it the president of the Francis David Association pub- 
lished a paper on the “ Divinity of Jesus,” read before the association. 
This is a very powerful plea for Unitarianism; but it stands more on 
the defensive than on the offensive. We Unitarians generally avoid 
entering into a fruitless and fatiguing dispute; but it is very likely that 
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the above-mentioned popular pamphlet will be followed by one from our 
side. Our effort has been and is to join in promoting all that tends to 
the welfare of men. As a proof of this, the lectures of the David Asso- 
ciation may be mentioned: they are delivered by Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians. 

Notice of other kinds of literary or social work I omit, in order to 
speak of an ethical movement originated by the Hungarian Scientific 
Academy. The Academy has published a prize essay on the “ Theory 
of Ethical Determinism.” The writer, Imre Pauer, a university profes- 
sor at Budapest, finds the systems of “Physical Determinism,” “ Specu- 
lative Determinism,” and “Syncretism,” defective. According to him, 
all the phenomena of will, taken separately or conjointly, testify to the 
fact that the working of the will cannot be imagined without motives 
and without character: nothing can induce the will to act except the 
contents of mental representation and the motions of the mind. This, 
however, does not mean that man must blindly obey the dictates of phys- 
ical circumstances, as is taught by physical determinism; but it means 
that man wills and determines himself under the pressure of his moral 
character. The phenomena of a spiritual and moral world are brought 
forth through a psychological process corresponding to the nature of an 
individuum, and therefore with the exclusion of the influence of a higher 
and hidden power. This is the work of the ethical will. In accordance 
with these leading principles, the author declares unselfishness to be the 
most certain criterion of the value of our moral character. Hence mo- 
rality cannot be other than a quality of character, which, if rightly 
determined, is in harmony with the conception of ethical will; and con- 
sequently true inner moral life cannot be imagined but from the point of 
view of ethical detern.inism. As to the question of responsibility, the 
writer answers that responsibility does not depend upon the will, but 
upon the moral character of the actor: it is a consequence of his intelli- 
gent nature. But, for all this, we are still responsible, because our 
responsibility is based on Design, which is the work of character, and, 
furthermore, on consciousness as the most peculiar faculty of our human 
nature. 

Moral law and moral duty as parts of ethics are, the writer admits, 
not in harmony with this new theory; but he explains this difficulty 
away by saying that the conceptions of law and duty are not originally 
ethical, but religious conceptions, and can be used in ethics only in an 
ideal sense. Real morality is not ruled by laws or by duties, but by 
original inclinations and nerve dispositions, the cultivation of which is 
the equal duty of both State and Church. Real and ideal moral life can 
in no way be realized so well as through this system, the principles of 
which consist in that brotherly love which is the result of natural 
unselfishness. The conclusion of the book is that morality and immo- 
rality are in no way the work of arbitrary free will: they inseparably 
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grow into our whole substance, and are deeply rooted in the factors of 
society, such institutions as the State, the family, the church. These and 
other like parts of the organization are always liable to new modifica- 
tions. Through the co-operation of these factors, character grows as 
the one chief basis of morality, inasmuch as they relate to the motives, 
the other basis of character. All moral acts are the common result of 
will determined by character motives. These are the chief ideas set 
forth in a book which has for its motto, “That virtue which requires 
to be always guarded is scarcely worth the sentinel.” 

Our only remark is that we miss here a precise definition of the notion 
of “character.” 


GrorGE Boros. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE MACQUEARY CASE. 


In the few trials for heresy which have taken place in this 
country within the last few years, it may properly be said that 
the Church has been on trial rather than the alleged heretic. 
Public opinion is so strongly in favor of a man of high character 
brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal that he practically re- 
verses the situation, and people in general begin to inquire 
actively into the authority of the particular Church conducting 
the trial to represent the actual truth. The result, whether an 
acquittal or a condemnation, is usually injurious in no small 
degree to the denomination, since discussion of the infallibility 
of the makers of creeds or of the Bible writers has a uniform 
tendency to-day to discredit this supposed quality. If the defend- 
ant is discharged, the tribunal becomes a laughing-stock to the 
public, since no clergyman is nowadays brought to trial with- 
out a very strong presumption against him; and the court is in 
this case suspected of timidity. If he is adjudged guilty, he 
sasily finds an opening in some more heterodox communion, and 
the Church which he leaves has to bear a certain odium of per- 
secuting free thought and the honest expression of conviction. 

The one body that may congratulate itself without reserve, on 
every trial for heresy in America, is the church that disbelieves 
entirely in embarrassing the search for truth in religion by a 
creed, which has renounced even the dream of “ orthodoxy,” 
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and which has never had any machinery for driving out of its 
fold a clergyman of good moral character who can find a society 
willing to choose him as its minister. The Church of Truth may 
well rejoice, then, in each new trial for heresy, since a fresh dem- 
onstration is thus offered of the absurdity and futility of binding 
down the minds and consciences of men to a formula accepted 
as sufficient some hundreds of years ago by other men, no more 
capable and less supplied with the necessary knowledge for see- 
ing clear and thinking straight than their descendants. Such a 
church is always ready to receive the heretics expelled from the 
churches of authority, of tradition, of ecclesiasticism ; it will bid 
them welcome and give them a free field to commend themselves, 
as earnest and rational men of religion, to its societies which are 
seeking ministers. 

The great growth of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, of recent years, has had many reasons. Without specify- 
ing, for lack of space, those which reflect credit both on that 
Church itself and on those who seek its fold, there is one reason 
of its popularity which is a dishonor to any church, not planting 
itself unequivocally on simple love of God and man as a sufli- 
cient basis of membership. It is a matter of common under- 
standing, not only that the Episcopal Church makes no inquiry 
into the theological opinions of laymen asking to be received, 
but also that it accepts those who confess and call themselves Uni- 
tarians. An assertion frequently made is that the Episcopal 
Church will trouble no clergyman in its communion for heresy if 
he complies with the discipline and repeats the formulas. Now 
we cannot say too emphatically that we should rejoice in this 
policy if the Episcopal Church planted itself fairly and squarely 
on the pure Christianity of a right and good life as the one 
essential thing. But as long as it has so-called “ Articles of 
Religion,” and as long as it has theological creeds repeated in 
its service, just so long it has a duty to truth and honesty, as 
well as to charity. Its duty is to enforce the plain meaning of 
those articles and creeds as an orthodoxy upon its laity and 
clergy, to receive none who do not declare their sincere belief 
in these furmulas, and to expel all its members, lay or clerical, 
who have come to disbelieve them. There is no middle way 
between an orthodoxy of belief as the basis of a church and an 
orthodoxy of conduct. Each orthodoxy of belief, however far 
it go and wherever it stop short, may plead strong arguments 
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for itself. So may the pure and simple orthodoxy of conduct. 
But a confounding of the two is good neither for reason nor for 
morality. Any event, then, which serves to make clear this issue 
is auspicious of a better day for sound religion. 

In the case of the Rev. Howard MacQueary, the sympathies 
of liberal Christians must be with him, so far as he is a seeker 
after truth. The doctrines of the virgin birth and the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, for rejecting which he was put on trial, 
have been rejected as probably unscriptural, and certainly irra- 
tional, by the great majority of Unitarians; and we are glad to 
know that the truth concerning them has become apparent to Mr. 
MacQueary. But we have little or no sympathy with his former 
desire to remain in the Episcopal Church and teach that Jesus 
was born as other men are born, and that he appeared to his dis- 
ciples after his death in spirit only. While the sixth “article of 
religion” says, “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
to Salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of Faith or be thought requisite or 
necessary to Salvation,” the makers of these propositions have 
declared in the fourth article, “Christ did truly rise again from 
death, and took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things 
appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith he 
ascended into Heaven.” Mr. MacQueary, planting himself upon 
the sixth article, declares that the Bible does not actually teach 
the physical resurrection ; and, therefore, he virtually rejects the 
fourth article. The question thus raised, whether a clergyman 
so believing can remain in the Episcopal Church while the arti- 
cles are unaltered, has been decided in the negative by a vote 
of three to two. We believe that it has been decided properly ; 
that the right place for a man holding Mr. MacQueary’s views 
is outside of the Episcopal Church, not inside of it; and that the 
cause of truth is served by the decision of the tribunal and the 
departure of Mr. MacQueary into another fold, where he will be 
free to speak as he believes. Welcoming him, as the articles 
stand, we should have advised him to remain, were the sixth 
“article of religion” the entire doctrinal basis of the Episcopal 
Church. That Church may some time come to such a position. 
But, until it does, intellectual honesty demands that the remain- 
ing articles be allowed their plain meaning, and that men who dis- 
believe that plain meaning should preach religion elsewhere than 
in a body imposing these articles. 
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There has been a strong tendency in the Unitarian body of 
late years to extol the strength of the Episcopal Church in its 
worship. So far as this tendency does simple justice to the 
merits of the noble liturgy and the beautiful accessories of the 
service, it is well and good. So far, on the contrary, as it leads 
any one to deny the no less obvious excellences of the Congrega- 
tional polity and a church without a binding creed, it is not well 
or good. Such an incident as the MacQueary trial should teach 
us that each church has its mission, to which it should be faithful. 
Whatever that mission for another church may be, for the Unita- 
rian Church it is plain. It is the proclamation of a Christianity 
bound only to the truth as God gives us to see it, and to the 
good life as God helps us to lead it. Let other churches show 
forth all the strength that is in fixed dogma or elaborate cere- 
monial, The strength of Unitarian Christianity is in simple 
truth and righteousness. 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


There has been no apparent falling-off in the interest of the 
civilized world in what is generally termed “social questions” 
of late. But to the literature of romanticism and effervescence 
which has marked some of the early stages of this interest there 
is happily succeeding a more serious treatment of these questions, 
by men who are both humane and sagacious. The type of 
thought represented by the Nationalist magazine, and the Dawn, 
the organ of the Christian Socialists, both of. Boston, is visibly 
weakening in its hold upon many who welcomed it too hastily, 
being over-ready to turn aside from thorough and careful stu- 
dents of economics, politics, and social science, to listen to 
romancers and sentimentalists as authorities on the most diffi- 
cult of human problems. The decease of the Nationalist cannot 
be ascribed to the trouble which afflicted one of the queens of 
King Henry VIII., for we are told that “Queen Katharine Parr 
died of thought”: the Nationalist died, rather, of rhetoric. The 
Dawn, once a monthly paper, then a magazine, and after that a 
fortnightly paper for a time, is now issued as a monthly paper. 
Mr. Edward Bellamy is now conducting in Boston a weekly paper 
called The New Nation. The numbers already issued are in suf- 
ficiently striking contrast to the older Nation in justice and 
ability, and remind us of the text, “The old is better.” 

The conductors of socialistic periodicals in this country have 
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much to learn from the tone and talent shown in The Economic 
Review, the new quarterly issued by the Oxford University 
Branch of the Christian Social Union. This able and temperate 
magazine promises to “give a fair field and no favor to Social- 
ists and Individualists alike.” The first number, for January, 1891, 
bears out this promise ; and no student of social science can safely 
do without this Review henceforth. With our American Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly and Quarterly Journal of Economics,— 
which it is superfluous to praise,—the Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics recently established, and the English Zeonomic Journal 
to appear, there will soon be an embarrassment of riches in 
periodicals concerning themselves, in a sober and scholarly fash- 
ion, with the great social problems of the day. 

We would call the attention of readers of this Review to a 
few of the most important books and reports which have recently 
appeared, but have not been reviewed in these pages. Of these, 
the first volume of Professor Alfred Marshall’s “ Principles of 
Economics” is the most elaborate, and it marks a new day for 
political economy. Its explicit recognition from the start of 
the importance of humane feeling in all social life shows the 
leavening influence of modern socialism. Such an effect will 
probably be the chief result of socialistic agitation. The “Fabian 
Essays” still remains one of the most forcible arguments of recent 
socialism, and the visit of Mrs. Annie Besant to this country will 
probably call attention afresh to her able exposition of the way 
in which the socialist state might be naturally evolved. Pro- 
fessor William Graham has written one of the best books on 
“Socialism, New and Old” now to be had in our language. The 
proposals of the socialist programme are candidly examined, and 
full credit is given to the practicable part of it. 

The English Individualist has found his voice in the collection 
of essays entitled “A Plea for Liberty,” for which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ‘has furnished an introduction. Much of what these 
writers oppose is included in our most acceptable customs here 
in the United States; but there is many a page in the volume 
which serves to correct the assumptions of theoretical socialism. 
A new edition of Mr. George Howell’s “Conflicts of Labor and 


Capital” emphasizes the rapid progress of opinion concerning 
Trades-unions (on which this is the authoritative work) and the 
contrast between the old Unionism and the new. Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis’s picture of the New York tenement houses, “ How the Other 
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Half Lives,” has done much good in spreading a knowledge of 
the facts of a difficult problem, in which the first requisite is to 
see clearly what the situation actually is. Mr. W. B. Weeden’s 
“Economic and Social History of New England” traces fully 
and carefully the fortunes, down to 1789, of men whose descend- 
ants are not found in the New York tenement houses. 

For the philosophically inclined student of sociology, Mr. J. S. 
Mackenzie’s “Introduction to Social Philosophy” will be grate- 
ful reading. While it makes little direct contribution to the 
knowledge of the solution of social difficulties, it surveys them 
calmly and in the true spirit of a lover of wisdom, and it is a 
very suggestive book. Two governmental reports for those who 
can procure them will be valuable: M. Jules Helbronner’s “ Re- 
port on the Social Economy Section of the Paris Exposition of 
1889,” made to the Canadian Parliament, and the “ Report on 
Profit Sharing,” made to the English Board of Trade in conse- 
quence of a debate in the English House of Commons. “ Di- 
vested of the eloquence of advocates,” says Mr. J. Lowry 
Whittle, the author of this last-mentioned report, “the case for 
profit sharing comes to this: that in a very large number of 
industries, where employer and employed are on terms of mutual 
respect, an intelligent, painstaking employer will find in this sys- 
tem a contrivance which, although requiring much personal care 
at first, will ultimately work, automatically, to continue and 
extend good relations between him and his workmen, to guard 
against possible mischiefs in the future, and in the long run to 
materially increase his own profits and his people’s well-being.” 


GOOD TASTE IN GOOD WORKS. 


In the present enthusiasm for humanity, and especially in the 
rapturous feminine announcement of universal sisterhood, there 
is a tendency to some offences against the fitness of things, 
which it is worth while to note for avoidance. By confusing 
social relations, they are likely to lead to embarrassment, disap- 
pointment, and even to the undoing in part of the work of chari- 
table endeavor. One must respect the aims and efforts of the 
societies of King’s Daughters, for instance; yet a sensitive and 
practical observer must find in certain of their methods examples 
of inappropriateness, which arise partly from the effervescence of 
a new theory. In no way, perhaps, can our point be made more 
easily and more justly than by reference to a recent article by 
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a leading woman among the King’s Daughters. She is relating 
a conversation with a young girl, an employee in a New , York 
shop :— 


Casually, I chanced to remark, “ Well, it does not matter so much 
whether we are on one side or the other of the counter, if we are serving 
the one we love”; and, smiling, I added: “The great thing is to be in 
love. Iam in love all the time.” Several young girls, on either side of 
the one I was talking to, moved up at this remark; and one said, “ This 


’ 


is interesting: we must hear this.” “ Yes,” I said, “the most interest- 
ing thing in the world is love; but I was not thinking — when I said I 
am in love all the time—of the love of the human heart that may give 
you ecstasy one hour and anguish the next, but of the love of One who 
loves us always and never dies.” Then I touched the little silver cross 
on my dress, and said, “ Did you ever hear of the King’s Daughters?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed,” one young girl answered. “There are some in this 
store.” And then I had such a nice sociable talk with the half-dozen 
girls. 


Now all this was said most kindly and with a desire to do 
good; but it was injudicious and in very bad taste. The girls 
must at first have thought their customer slightly crazed, or else 
very sentimental. The remark, “This is interesting: we must 
hear this,” has an amused and slightly satirical tone. One would 
suppose they found her speech quite lacking in the dignified re- 
serve which is the innate modesty of the spirit, and tinged with 
an unintentionally irreverent sensationalism, not unlike that of the 
methods of the Salvation Army. The true sentiment of frater- 
nity does not—like this lady — protest too much, but remains 
within, as a quiet and strong working principle. The recognition 
of acommon bond of humanity may well be expressed in unos- 
tentatious thoughtfulness, in a pleasant greeting and some pass- 
ing word upon the rain or the fine weather, or in the courteous 
manner which a gentlewoman never remits. This forms as inti- 
mate a relation as a casual meeting of persons slightly or not at 
all acquainted warrants. Christian effusiveness is very apt to mis- 
take its own motives. These are mixed, like most other human 
motives. A subtle analysis would detect in the pure gold of 
good will a minor proportion of alloy of curiosity, intrusiveness, 
patronage, and a self-conscious effort to develop one’s own soul 
by means of charitable works. 


This century emphasizes the theory of united and organized 
effort. Possibly, it exaggerates the value of association as com- 
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pared with the individual. Certainly, the sympathy and co- 
operation of others is a cordial; yet it is easy to overdo the 
fashion of joining in bands and orders under every banner, from 
Tiddledy-winks to Social Regeneration. In union there surely 
is strength, but individuality possesses a delicate and distinct 
vitality of its own. It may not be impertinent to ask what dif- 
ference it would make, for instance, to a woman of the society 
of King’s Daughters whether a person in need of her aid wears 
or not the little silver cross, the badge of the order. Would 
she hasten more quickly and affectionately to the assistance 
of a fainting girl if the silver sign were manifest? Does this 
badge answer the question, Who is my neighbor? If so, there 
is danger that it may sometimes close as well as open the treas- 
ury of kindness. Forms, indeed, contain the spirit; but they 
may also impede its movement, limit its action, and deny it spon- 
taneous grace. ‘ 

When another is in danger or distress, few of us would wait 
for a formal introduction before offering every possible assistance 
and comfort. Few would need any silver cross, purple ribbon, 
or watchword to impel them to such acts of kindness. But in 
ordinary circumstances it is better to render to the Cesar of this 
world his penny, in observance of the laws, mainly founded on 
experience and good sense, which govern social behavior. Only 
a genuine and tried friendship can make desirable or profitable 
the exchange of personal confidences and discussion of the inmost 
sentiments. The uninvited proffer of such intimacy is an intru- 

. sion, and may rightly be resented as such. The example given 
to the young girls of that New York shop was unfortunate be- 
cause of its inappropriate effusiveness and its want of well-bred 
reserve. The influence of a dignified and gentle personality, 
standing firm in its own place, while it extends a hand to help, is 
altogether preferable to the attitude and phrases that afford a mo- 
ment’s pleasure by their unexpected familiarity, and then result in 
a lessened respect. The sentiment of universal sisterhood which 
is needed is not this sudden grasp at personalities, this ardent de- 
sire to reveal and hear the inmost words of the soul, but a serious 
and active good will, working within natural and customary 
bounds,—a kindliness free from officious curiosity, and uncon- 
scious of self. Good taste in good works is a subject that should 
be considered, for it means the fitness that alone renders these 
works harmonious and perfect. 
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Observing from the outside the impulse to sudden intimacy, 
one can often detect in it a form of pride so thoroughly disguised 
as meekness that it deceives its possessor. The rich and fortu- 
nate woman, sure of her social position, experiences a thrill of 
pleasure—in part divine, but also in part very human— in 
proving how thoroughly she is able to condescend to women of 
low estate. The more vigorously she rubs out every line of 
demarcation between herself and them, and the more zealously 
she proclaims the unity of sisterhood, the more exalted, as 
woman and as Christian, does she feel herself. There is a fine 
intoxication of the conscience in this spiritual socialism. She is 
ready to wash the feet of the sisters; but, if the proffer of similar 
service came first from them, it is possible that Madame would 
feel a swift instinct of disdain at their forwardness. The tacit 
assumption that she is in the position to make advances is the 
cause of the liberties which she permits to herself. For they 
are liberties; and a delicate spirit must feel them as such, even 
while the good intention is fully appreciated. A good and 
refined woman is indeed, in one sense, the peer of royalty; but, 
so long as the world is a world, there will remain social distine- 
tions, not involving discredit to any or based only on wealth, 
family, knowledge, or skill, but also upon the innumerable con- 
ditions of life which divide people into groups. It is, to put it 
in the simplest way, a physical impossibility for one to be ac- 
quainted with every gentlewoman in one’s own city. Without 
previous social relations, it is commonly a breach of propriety 
to enter into conversation unless for especial cause, or to make 
one’s way uninvited and unannounced into the house of another. 
Far more unwarranted are intrusion upon her soul and a forward 
claim to its confidences. ° 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLISH RURAL CHURCHES. 


In these days, when the desirability of perfect freedom and 
equality in the house of God is much discussed, it is interesting 
to see the aspect of things in England, in the Established Church. 
There is a pretty little village in Bedfordshire, called Aspley 
Guise, which, on account of its dry, bracing air, has become a 
health resort. The population of the village had increased so 
much that it became necessary to enlarge the parish church. 
The working-class population claimed that the seats should be 
free to all; but the families in the “middle class villas ”— previ- 
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ously divided among themselves ia regard to their various de- 
grees of gentility and connection with “county society ”— sud- 
denly became a unit in their stout resistance to this spirit of 
democracy. A large public meeting was held to decide the 
question. The vicar took the side of his poorer parishioners, 
despite threats from influential ladies that they would withdraw 
their subscriptions to his charities. The Rev. Mr. Powys stood 
up for the vicar, and, in the course of his remarks, he said : — 


It is a just and reasonable thing that when the church is entered all 
class distinction shall cease, and every man and woman present, whether 
rich or poor, shall be able to worship the Creator without these miser- 
able distinctions. If you wish to retain the Anglican Church as the 
national religion, you must allow this freedom of worship and make all 
men equal within the church gates. The people of this country are very 
sensitive, and you cannot expect them to attend church when they fee! 
that they have no right to a seat and will, perhaps, be frowned at. I 
myself have experienced that feeling of being hustled out of a seat, and 
I can picture to myself the feelings of others. Many a church is only 
half full so long as it is appropriated; but directly the seats are made 
free there is not a vacant corner. The principle I have at heart is that 
of equality in God’s house. The old and infirm are the only people | 
would appropriate seats to, and not one single seat otherwise would 
I allow to be appropriated. 


The next speaker reminded Mr. Powys that the ecclesiastical 
law was against him; that the rule of the Established Church 
makes it the duty of the church warden to fix the seats of the 
congregation according to their rank and ability. Miss C. com- 
plained that one of the church wardens had grossly insulted her 
by putting three printers into the pew behind her. A Mr. D. 
protested, “as one of the gentry,” against upsetting the old prin- 
ciple of appropriation of seats by social rank and degree. A 
voice cried out: “There are no first-class tickets for heaven. 
We’re all third-class passengers alike.” The meeting, by a large 
majority, carried the following resolution : — 


That, in the opinion of this meeting, the parish church, as the house 
of God and place of common worship for all the parishioners, should be 
for the free and equal use of the inhabitants in general, and hereby 
requests the church wardens, as the representatives of the whole body of 
parishioners, to protect their rights by declaring the seats in the church 
to be absolutely unappropriated, so that at all times of divine service 
worshippers may be at liberty to take any vacant places. 
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There are two sides, of course, to the pew system; but the 
petty and childish assumption of these so-called fine people of 
the upper middle classes in England, and the mixture of naiveté 
and ignorance with which they advance their claims, are amusing. 


M. P. L. 


BOOK NOTES. 


“ JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE,” 


In a little less than two years since the death of Dr. Clarke we have 
a volume edited by Edward Everett Hale, with the sub-title “ Auto- 
biography, Diary, and Correspondence.” It is a composite volume. Dr. 
Clarke’s very interesting Autobiography occupies eighty pages. The Rev. 
Samuel May furnishes the long chapter on Anti-slavery, and Dr. Hale 
has “edited” the remainder. Grateful as we must be for any biographi- 
cal work which vividly renews our memory of a father in our Israel so 
beloved and honored as Dr. Clarke, we have little question that a book 
of more unity and thoroughness of authorship was attainable, aud that 
more time might well have been taken in its composition, if necessary. 
With that underlying poetic quality in him of which Dr. Hedge spoke 
so truly (p. 91), Dr. Clarke had, as everybody saw, a plainness and 
homeliness of character and expression which make a special demand 
on the biographer, that the reader may not confound these with common- 
placeness. Dr. Hale has chosen the easy way of writing about Dr. 
Clarke as one might write about many an excellent clergyman whose 
faithful life seems to his friends to deserve the issue of a volume of 
select discourses and an affectionate memoir, not very long. Of Dr. 
Clarke as the founder and minister of the Church of the Disciples in 
Boston this book gives a good account; but of Dr. Clarke as an author, 
especially of the two remarkable books on “Orthodoxy” and “Ten 
Great Religions,” and as an Independent in politics, the notice is inade- 
quate. In the latter case, sympathy was probably lacking on the 
biographer’s part; but, when one reflects how admirable an exposition 
of the whole phase of Unitarianism which Dr. Clarke stood for Dr. 
Hale might have given us, we cannot express satisfaction with the 
actual book. The volume seems to be the composition of a writer too 
much burdened with other labors to take time to conceive his subject 
thoroughly and set it forth adequately. In the case of an ordinary 
writer, we blame him for doing at all what he could not do well. Here 
the sting of regret is that an author so capable of a biography of the 
first class should decline into the average performance of mediocre men. 

With all its shortcomings, this record of Dr. Clarke’s busy and de- 
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voted life will be read throughout, we trust, by thousands. They must 
rise from it with a feeling of gratitude that so true an apostle of hu- 
manity was vouchsafed to the nineteenth century. The Autobiography 
is full of attractive matter. Particularly noticeable are the accounts of 
life at the old Hull homestead in Newton; of Dr. Freeman as a teacher ; 
of the famous Class of 1829, which “did not promise much in college,” 
as few of its members “ took any genuine interest in the college studies ” ; 
of the journey to Kentucky; and of the early difficulties in preaching 
at Louisville. Dr. Clarke learned anti-slavery in Kentucky, despite the 
humane masters of slaves whom he knew there. There, too, the Western 
Messenger ran a most creditable career. 

Dr. Clarke returned to Boston in 1841, at the time of the notable 
“ferment of ideas,” to which Mr. Hale gives a few pages, but which is 
more fully described by Mr. Frothingham. The Church of the Disci- 
ples was almost a revolutionary movement in the eyes of the older Uni- 
tarians; and they could not appreciate Mr. Clarke’s exchanging with 
Theodore Parker, although there was little theological agreement be- 
tween the two. Dr. Clarke was naturally a conservative mind, but the 
first thing he desired to conserve was freedom of thought, and the next 
the fellowship of the spirit. A reformer of this catholic disposition had 
therefore to be “a free lance,” as Mr. Hale describes him, in religion 
and philanthropy. Of the choice band of people who were attracted by 
such a personality to form the Church of the Disciples, and of the 
principles which they honorably upheld under numerous discourage- 
ments, Mr. Hale gives a full statement. Of Dr. Clarke’s interest in the 
anti-slavery cause and in education we learn much, and of his activity 
in war-time and in the spread of Unitarian ideas through the Month/y 
Journal and otherwise. The excellent chapter on “The Man” dwells 
rightly on the central hopefulness of Dr. Clarke’s nature. 


“ Give to the winds thy fears! 
Hope, and be undismayed,” 


was his favorite hymn in dark times. 

The result of reading any considerable part of this biography must 
be to make life seem fairer and better, as one reflects how Dr. Clarke's 
optimism was justified by the event. In such a justification of hope by 
fact, a spirit so kindly, so free from evil, so attached to sweetness and 
light, so earnest in all good works, was a potent influence. The Unitarian 
Church of America may well be proud of bearing such fruit as James 
Freeman Clarke. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


Hiob nach Johann Georg Ernst Hoffmann, Professor in Kiel.—The 
object of this pamphlet (which gives a translation preceded by an intro- 
duction) is to bring out clearly the connection of thought in the book of 
Job. The translator omits sections regarded as not genuine,— namely, 
the Elihu speeches (xxxii—xxxvii.; xl. 1-4; and xli. 1-4), which 
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are put into the appendix; and there are brief critical and grammatical 
foot-notes. The rendering does not differ materially from that of the 
English Revised Version, as indeed (apart from conjectural emendations 
of the text) critics are now in the main agreed as to the meaning of the 
Hebrew in the majority of passages. Though the translation of Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann is prose, it renders the original with spirit; and any 
such rendering, if it be faithful, will be a help to the understanding of 
the great poem. 

As to the critical treatment, Hoffmann looks on the Elihu speeches as 
a later interpolation, on the ground that they contain no new point of 
view and obscure the fact that the theophany is in answer to Job’s appeal 
(xxxi. 37). Further, he assumes a reviser, who, seeing no reason why, 
according to the original form of the book, Job should be preferred by 
God to the three friends, undertook to make matters straight by taking 
from the opponents the finest descriptions of future retribution and 
assigning them to Job. To the reviser he gives the opening verses of 
the Elihu section (xxxii. 2-5), which, by emphasizing the ethical motive, 
disagree with the rest of the chapter. Ch. xxiv. 13-25 he regards as 
unsuitable for Job, and gives to Bildad, putting it after xxv. The 
wanting speech of Zophar in the last round he finds in the section 
xxvii. 7-28; xxviii. In this interpretation, Hoffmann is certainly partly 
wrong; for xxviii., by its hokma tone, belongs to none of the dis- 
putants, but is a separate, most likely a later, piece; and xxvii. 7-23 
may be understood as spoken by Job, though it is true that it suits 
Zophar better. The hand of this disturber, our author thinks, is visible 
in the present position of the description of the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile, which has been taken out of its proper place (after xxxix.) 
and made to form the conclusion of the speech of God. 

Professor Hoffmann makes the author of Job (that is, of the original 
book) later than Jeremiah and later than Isaiah (x1.-lxvi.), for the reason 
that the poem generalizes into cosmic similes psychical motives which, in 
the prophecies, spring naturally from real experiences. Compare, for 
example, the cursing of the birthday in Jer. xx. 14-18 and Job iii. 2-20. 
The Satan of Job he also thinks a more developed figure than the Satan 
of Zechariah. In the prophet the adversary, the accuser, symbolizes the 
old prophecy: in the poem he is both world-detective and executioner. 
This seems to be the proper view, and may be compared with the attempt 
of Professor Cheyne and others to show that Job has furnished material 
to, or has grown out of, the same conditions as the great exilian prophecy. 
Whether Professor Hoffmann is also right in referring Job xxiv. 
and xxv. (the contrast of light and darkness) to Mazdean influence is open 
to grave doubt. Even supposing that this Persian idea existed in the 
sixth century B.c., and that the author of Job lived in the midst of 
Persian surroundings, the chapters in question have little or nothing of 
the impress of Mazdean religious conceptions. 


10 
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On the purpose of the book, Professor Hoffmann has some good remarks. 
The discovery of Job, he says, is this: that man’s suffering is greater 
than his guilt towards God; the author’s solution of the question is given 
in the speech of God, which interweaves threads of correct thought 
found in the speeches of the friends as well as in those of Job; Job’s 
fault lies in his demanding a hearing from God on equal terms; his 
restoration to prosperity has nothing to do with the author’s theology. 
If he has not solved all the questions of the book, Professor Hoffmann 
has made a number of excellent suggestions, and his essay is worthy of 
study. (Kiel: C. F. Haeseler. 1891. 8vo. pp. 106.) C. H. T. 


“The Epic of the Inner Life ” is the title which Professor John F. Ge- 
nung of Amherst College gives to his new translation of the Book of Job, 
with notes and an introductory study. The critic who desires to see the Old 
Testament stand for what it actually is, as the naturally-produced liter 
ature of a remarkable but not supernatural people, must welcome books 
like Rev. W. E. Griffis’s “Lily among Thorns” and this by Professor 
Genung; for they mark the spread of right ideas, and they will go far 
among readers little likely to be influenced directly by Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, or even by Robertson Smith and T. K. Cheyne. Professor 
Genung has made himself favorably known by a careful study of “In 
Memoriam,” and he now applies to the Book of Job a literary treatment 
of a similar kind. “It has long been my conviction,” he says, “that if 
we should make for it no demand but the literary demand, seeking in 
the broad, diffused light of every day simply that unity of idea and 
treatment which we have a right to expect in every work of art, the book 
would prove itself not less sacred, rather more, while also it would gain 
greatly by stepping out of its age-constructed frame of abstruse erudition 
into common people’s homes and hearts.” To this end, Professor Genung 
has translated the poem anew, in poetical form, and without any particu- 
lar deference to the Revised Version, which was, from the nature of the 
case, very much of a compromise. The poem is redivided into sections 
to accord with the flow of the thought, and there are numerous notes at 
the foot of the page: these are distinctively of the literary rather than 
the exegetical order. The translation is generally easy and poetical in its 
tone. In the few passages where we have compared it with the Revised 
Version and Dr. Noyes’s, it has plain merits of its own, while it comes 
nearer to the latter than to the former in its choice of words. 

Professor Genung insists, perhaps in too many repetitions, on the 
ground idea of the poem. This he states in one sentence,— 

There is a service of God which is not work for reward,— it is a heart- 
loyalty, a hunger after God’s presence which survives loss and chastise 
ment, which, in spite of contradictory seeming, cleaves to what is God-like 


as the needle seeks the pole, and which reaches up out of the darkness 
and hardness of this life to the light and love beyond. 
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“ But of this answer,’’ he continues, “the hero is as little aware as the 
rest. ... The answer is not put in words, nor made a didactic issue : it 
is lived.” UHere is the reason why the translator styles the book an 
“epic.” But, while there is certainly room for finding this notion in the 

300k of Job, we believe that it is not the main conception. The mystery 
of the dealings of God with the righteous and the unrighteous is a deeper 
thought in the poem, and it remains a mystery to the poet at the end. 
The closing speech of the Deity does not answer Job’s objections or clear 
up the problem: it declares that, in the end, man is not to question the 
actual universe of God’s making, in which he is only one part. 

Professor Genung is still so hampered with the Philistine notions of 
the writer of the epilogue as to find a justification in logical necessity 
for it. That is to say, in order to prove that Job, who has been arguing 
against his friends’ superficial conception of Providence, which practi- 
cally results in serving God for hire, is right, he must be rewarded in 
accordance with this proposition which he rejects! In truth, Professor 
Genung has not shaken himself free from theological prepossessions : these 
lead him to retain every verse of the book, as we now have it, and blind 
his eye to the plainest probabilities of the poem, considered simply as 
literature. Thus he maintains the genuineness of the speech of Elihu, 
although this is evidently interpolated between Job’s and the reply of 
the Almighty to it, and adds nothing to the argument. When Professor 
Genung writes of ‘the master in his art” who adapts Elihu exquisitely 
to his part, and of the “dramatic fitness and skill he displays,” we might 
well excuse theologians of the old school from literary criticism if it is 
to be of such an order: they would rejoice, however, to see that the 
critic ends by accepting the integrity of the book as it stands. But Pro- 
fessor Genung, while thus subservient to the unpercipient school whose 
idea of literary criticism is to admire the most opposite passages of Job 
as equally good, can perform astonishing feats in reading his own 
meaning into Elihu’s speech. In his wish to introduce more action into 
the poem than there is, and thus justify his misuse of the word “epic,”’ 
he declares that Elihu in xxxvii. is describing an actual storm which 
he sees approaching. But it develops into a tempest, so that the worthy 
Elihu is interrupted in his rhetoric, good as it is, and has to cry out (so 
Professor Genung translates), “O teach us what we may say to Him! 
we cannot order it, it groweth so dark.” This introduction of thunder 
and lightning on the stage of an “epic of the inner life,” through an 
arbitrary translation, sheds remarkable light on Professor Genung’s 
qualities as a critic. Elsewhere he seems to take the prologue in Heaven 
literally, as explaining the fact of Job’s troubles, he being a plaything of 
Satan. The idea of the author of the speeches was, much more evi- 
dently, to handle the great question why the righteous suffer. This he 
was obliged to leave much as he found it, not being able to anticipate 
the thought of natural law, except in a grand, poetical exposition of the 
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greatness of Deity. But minds of a much lower order of insight were 
not satisfied, so they added the speeches of Elihu and the epilogue, with 
its decided anti-climax; and, if we are to decide by internal consistency 
of thought, then the prologue, too, was prefixed some time after the com- 
position of the original poem. However this may be, we are glad to 
note the appearance of Professor Genung’s volume as a sign of the times. 
May the next editor of the Book of Job for general reading only have 
more literary insight, and be content to leave the name of “epic ”’ in its 
proper place, to denote narrative poems! 


The two volumes of the “ Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand” have 
little in them to entertain the reader who looks for lively accounts of the 
many great persons that Talleyrand knew. Their value resides in the 
light they throw upon certain portions of his checkered career as a 
statesman. He gives but few pages to his early years, and he does not 
attempt to cover the period of his public life consecutively. Thus there 
are gaps in the account of the French Revolution and of the Empire, only 
explainable on the theory that we have here the apologia of a statesman 
whose reputation for trustworthiness was slight. The thorough student 
of French history in the last century must henceforth acquaint himself 
with Talleyrand’s argument for himself. He affects, indeed, to have a 
very clear conscience, declaring that he never abandoned any govérnment 
which had not first abandoned him, and that in all his treasons to per- 
sons he was true to France. The case is much clearer in his favor when 
we observe the measures which, in the States-General and later, he advo 
cated or carried through in favor of sound finance, for instance, and 
public education. There are very few of those brilliant portraits of his 
contemporaries which were to be expected in the recollections of such 
a master of epigram. A whole chapter, however, is given to the Duc 
d’Orléans, whose character is thoroughly analyzed ; but the sketches of 
Sieyes and Lafayette are almost the only others that deserve mention. 
The emperor is represented as prone to deceit and the slave of his own 
selfish ambition, which blinded him to the moral forces in man, such as 
patriotism and love of truth. Talleyrand asserts himself always to have 
remonstrated with Napoleon on his fatuous Spanish policy, and he imag- 
ines the probable consequences if the emperor could only have been 
satisfied to pause in his conquests and strengthen his position at home. 


Either in 1803 or in 1807 he might have played “a grand and noble 
part.” 


Napoleon is the first and only man who could have given to Europe the real 
equilibrium for which she has been searching in vain for several centuries. A 
real equilibrium would have rendered war well-nigh impossible. 


Of his great diplomatic triumph at Vienna in 1814-15 Talleyrand 
naturally gives a full treatment, many of the important documents being 
inserted, By invoking the principle of legitimacy and adhering to it in 
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defiance of Prussia, he succeeded in dividing the Holy Alliance and 
restoring France almost at once to a position of honor in the European 
Congress. 

These “ Memoirs” are issued in admirable form, and contain numer- 
ous portraits of the author. The translation, however, could easily be 
much improved. As part of the record of the French Revolution, the 
First Empire and the Restoration, they cannot be overlooked, disap- 
pointing as they are outside of statesmanship and diplomacy. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $5.00.) 


Japanese Girls and Women.— One of the first Japanese girls to receive 
an education in the United States was placed in the home of Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven. She lived there several years, and be- 
came warmly attached to the various members of the family. Later, on 
her return to Japan, she was the means of securing a teacher’s position 
in that country for one of Dr. Bacon’s daughters. During the years 
which Miss Alice M. Bacon spent there she gathered the material for 
this charming volume. Too much can hardly be said of its interest. It 
is written with great simplicity, but it is much more than a mere record 
of facts. The writer has thoughtfully studied the many difficult prob- 
lems which face the Japanese women of to-day, as they are slowly strug- 
gling to emancipate themselves from the wretched servitude which has 
been their lot for centuries. The Japanese girl and the Japanese grand- 
mother have as much freedom as the American, if not more ; but the posi- 
tion of the Japanese wife would seem to an American woman unendur- 
able. The Japanese husband has the right to divorce his wife at any 
moment, and the children@re then given into his custody, even if his 
wife has always been a model mother. To please her husband, who is 
really her master, and be ready to obey his smallest wish and gratify his 
idlest whim, is the lot of the average Japanese wife. Is it strange that 
the young Japanese girls who come to this country to be educated return 
eager to teach or to adopt any other honest way of earning an indepen- 
dent livelihood, rather than submit to such a severe matrimonial yoke? 
Owing to this fact, there is to-day a wave of feeling in Japan inimical to 
the higher education of women. 

In her study of Japanese women, Miss Bacon has been very pains- 
taking, and does not scorn to tell us of the dancing-girl and the peasant, 
as well as of the women of the higher classes. In some ways the women 
of this wonderful country are in advance of our own. They certainly 
have settled the perplexing domestic service problem, which is so dis- 
turbing an element in our home life, in a manner which we might do 
well to imitate. There is much for young America also to learn from 
the respect paid to old age in Japan. One of the most wonderful 
things in this wonderful country is that, while civilization is progressing 
with gigantic strides in certain directions, in others the laws and cus- 
toms of the country are so barbarous that we can scarcely comprehend 
that they should be permitted to exist. 
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But nothing is more hopeful for the future advancement of women 
than the way in which the women of one country are taking up the 
wrongs of their foreign sisters. May the men of Japan as well as the 
women read Miss Bacon’s interesting and conscientious sketch, and may 
it lead to a more general effort in the direction of the emancipation of 
the gentle, long-suffering Japanese wives! (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 


Two Generations.— The pious care of the children of Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Allen, the long-time minister of the First Parish of Northboro, Mass., 
and Lucy Clark Ware, his wife, has erected a Memorial which will be of 
extreme interest to all who ever knew that devoted pair, and the work 
which they accomplished. Dr. Allen served his one parish fifty-six 
years. As he began his ministry in 1816, he was for seventeen years 
the minister of the town, in a sense in which no one has held that posi- 
tion in Massachusetts since 1833. But the care for all the interests of 
the little State from which his Church had been undivided continued to 
be dear to him after the official connection was dissolved, and his salary 
was no longer voted by the town. Not especially noted as a preacher, 
Dr. Allen, as many of the last two generations of Unitarians have well 
known, was a leader in lines of philanthropic activity which were new 
in his time,— the Sunday-school (for which he prepared a series of ques- 
tion books), libraries and lectures for the people, temperance and peace 
societies, and the like. He was a pioneer in the cause of improved edu- 
cation; and the ability as an educator which he showed in his own home 
school and as chairman, for fifty-one years, of the town school com- 
mittee, he transmitted to his children. Dr. @llen was in many respects 
an ideal minister of the old time,—a time by no means inferior in all 
its results to our own. His wife, a daughter of Henry Ware, was a 
helpmeet indeed for him: her numerous letters, here given, reproduce 
for us the common life of an uncommon family. Dr. Allen’s semi-cen- 
tennial address and the commemorative discourse by Rev. J. H. Allen 
dwell upon the great changes which the New England town has seen in 
this century. In connection with the affectionate Memoir, to which all 
the living children of Dr. Allen have contributed, they picture a past 
which it is edifying, as assuredly it is pleasant, to dwell upon. (Geo. H. 
Ellis.) 

William Francis Allen, a son of Rev. Dr. Joseph Allen,—born in 
1830 and dying untimely in 1889,— showed the fair result, in noble 
manliness and deep culture, which such a parentage could produce. One 
of the few notable scholars of his day, in a country where “a sup of 
knowledge” is so common, he was too much absorbed in his work as a 
teacher to leave behind him the great work on the history of Rome for 
the writing of which he was thoroughly equipped. He had graduated 
at Harvard; studied and travelled in Europe; taught at West Newton, 
Mass.; and then done various tasks in the South, during the war and 
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immediately after, before he took up his chief duty, the professorship of 
Latin and history in the University of Wisconsin. Here he taught for 
twenty-two years, beloved by all his pupils and doing very much to estab- 
lish for the institution the high repute it now enjoys. He was an inde- 
fatigable student in many directions, and a constant contributor of 
reviews and political articles to the Nation of New York. The full list 
of these contributions, of his magazine articles, and his text-books in 
Latin, fills nearly forty double-columned pages of the handsome volume 
which four of his friends at Madison have prepared as a memorial. 

One of these, Professor D. B. Frankenburger, furnishes an admirable 
biographical sketch of this “great scholar and teacher, the ideal citizen, 
neighbor, and friend.” Then follow the Essays and Monographs which 
give name to the volume. The fine paper on Historical Fiction is 
reprinted from the pages of this Review, where it appeared after Pro- 
fessor Allen’s death. One of the essays rejects the Creed as a Basis of 
Church Organization, two treat of educational theories, another dis- 
cusses the Place of the North-west in General History, and two others 
indicate what a historian Rome lost in him,—the account of “A Day 
with a Roman Gentleman” and the illuminating paper on ‘‘ The Relig- 
ion of the Ancient Romans.” The fourteen monographs relate largely 
to village communities, rural life in England and France in the medi- 
val time, and kindred subjects. The volume, as a whole, is an impres- 
sive and worthy memorial of a man, a scholar, and a teacher of rare 
distinction. Those who did not have the happiness of knowing him in 
the body may here make acquaintance with one of the finest spirits 
America has produced. (Geo. H. Ellis. $2.25.) 


The venerable Dr. A. P. Peabody, now in his eighty-first year, has col- 
lected in a new volume twenty-eight discourses, entitled, from the place 
of their delivery, “King’s Chapel Sermons.” They were not written as 
a series, or intended for publication: they, therefore, happily represent 
the high average pulpit work of one of the most beloved and honored of 
Unitarian divines. Three of the discourses are in memory of the young 
men of the church who fell in the Civil War, of Thomas Bulfinch, the 
author, and of Henry Wilder Foote, the last pastor. The remainder of 
the volume is about evenly divided between sermons of thought and ser- 
mons of practice. Dr. Peabody’s genius as a preacher is more conspicu- 
ous in the latter division. In the former he sometimes makes assertions 
too difficult of proof to be in place in a sermon, such as these two: — 


There is not ... at this moment a single principle, rule, or maxim in political 
economy, sociology, or civil administration, that has the sanction of statesmen 
worthy of the name, which cannot be traced back to, and deduced from, the 
record of Christ’s teachings (p. 56). We have in Jesus... all of God that can 
be incarnate, all of God that we can fully comprehend (p. 134). 


Such sweeping declarations provoke the thoughtful hearer or reader at 
once to contradiction. The first can be given a show of probability only 
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by playing fast and loose with the letter of the Gospels, and the second 
is an assertion no man is competent to make. Both are in open conflict 
with a belief in the proper humanity of Jesus. But, as we have said, 
the strength of the sermons lies in their counsels of perfection: to give 
these is the right office of the sermon. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


In a small volume of eighty pages the Rev. J. H. Crooker has stated 
with great clearness and force the “ Different New Testament Views 
of Jesus.” These are now well recognized by rational critics as three 
in number: the Synoptics, apart from legendary additions, represent 
Jesus as a proper man; Paul makes of him a being above mankind, but 
inferior to God; and the Logos doctrine of the Fourth Gospel is another 
distinct view. Mr. Crooker states these diverse conceptions without over- 
stating them, to conclude thus : — 


Our first duty is to clear up our ideas respecting Jesus,— to rationalize our 
conceptions of his nature and mission by putting aside every remnant of the 
supernatural mediatorship which has so long obscured his historic character ; for 
no ship of faith can successfully sail the seas of the twentieth century unless its 
keel be laid in the pure humanity of Jesus. 


(American Unitarian Association. 25 cents.) 


Two volumes admirable in their thoroughness of scholarship are 
issued by Ginn & Co. for Harvard University as Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
“Harvard Historical Monographs.” Mr. Edward C. Mason, A.B., an 
instructor in political economy, has made an exact and comprehensive 
study of “ The Veto Power,” in its origin, development, and function in 
the United States Government. It will take its place at once as the 
standard authority ou this neglected factor in our political history. Pro- 
fessor Albert B. Hart’s “Introduction to the Study of Federal Govern- 
ment” condenses into some eighty pages five chapters on the theory of 
federal government and the ancient medizval and existing federations, 
and then gives a detailed conspectus of the constitutions of Canada, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and the United States, adding a full bibliography 
It is an excellent introduction to a larger work promised. ($1.00 each.) 


Rey. James C. Parsons, the head of the Prospect Hill School at 
Greenfield, Mass., has prepared for the use of students an excellent 
manual of “English Versification,” which fills a plain void in educa- 
tional literature. In a hundred and sixty pages, he considers, suc- 
cinctly, but thoroughly, the principles of verse-structures and the forms, 
common or rare, which verse takes in our language. Mr. Parsons has 
neglected no important point in versification, and he has illustrated 
copiously all the precepts laid down. While we should not, perhaps, 
agree with him as to the value of composition in verse as a school exer- 
cise, we can praise his little volume heartily as just the book long needed 
in the study of English literature. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 78 cts.) 
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“Government and Administration of the United States,” by Westel W. 
and William F. Willoughby, a recent issue in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies, is a good brief view of our government and its workings, 
with a full bibliography at the end. (Johns Hopkins Press. 75 cts.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Westcott, Brooke Foss. Essays in the history of religious thought in 
the West. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 397 pp. (The essays 
are: The myths of Plato—The dramatist as prophet, Eschylus.— 
Euripides as a religious teacher.— Dionysius the Areopagite.— Origen 
and the beginnings of Christian philosophy.— On some poiuts in Brown- 
ing’s view of life.— The relation of Christianity to art.— Christianity as 
the absolute religion— Benjamin Whichcote. “It seems to me that a 
careful examination of the religious teaching of representative prophetic 
masters of the West would help towards a better understanding of the 
power of the Christian creed. Their hopes and their desires, their errors 
and their silences, were likely to show how far the Gospel satisfies our 
natural aspirations and illuminates dark places in our experience.”) 

The Sermon Bible. St. Matthew xxu. to St. Mark xvi. [Vol. 6.] 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1891. 389 pp. 

Barrows, John Henry. Seven lectures on the credibility of the Gos- 
pel histories. With an introduction by Rev. F. E.Clarke,D.D. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. [1891.] 146 pp. 

Church, Richard William. The Oxford movement, twelve years, 
1833-1845. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 358 pp. (Of these 
papers the greater part was prepared for the press by Dean Church 
before his death. Four others are reprinted from private editions 
printed six years ago. Of them he wrote three years ago to Lord 
Acton: “If I ever publish them, I must say distinctly what I want to 
do, which is, not to pretend to write a history of the movement, or to 
account for it, or adequately to judge it,... but simply to preserve a 
contemporary memorial of what seems to me a true and noble effort, 
a short scene of religious earnestness and aspiration.’’) 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Freiherr von. The philosophical works 
of Leibnitz. Translated from the original Latin and French. With 
notes by George Martin Duncan. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor. 1890. 392 pp. (Comprises the Monadology ; New system of 
nature; Principles of nature and of grace; Letters to Clarke; Refuta- 
tion of Spinoza; and his other important philosophical opuscules with 
the abridgment of the Theodicy and extracts from the New Essays on 
human understanding.) 


History and Biography. 


Dollinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz von. Declarations and letters on the 
Vatican decrees, 1869-1887. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 1891. 178 
pp. (Edited by Franz Heinrich Reusch.) 
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Smith, Goldwin. Canada and the Canadian question. With map. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 325 pp. 

Stillé, Charles Janeway. The life and times of John Dickinson, 
1732-1808. Prepared at the request of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1891. 437 pp. Portrait. 
Fac-simile. (Every life as this of a conspicuous figure of the Revolu- 
tionary times will be welcomed by all students and readers. Authors 
should be stimulated and encouraged to add to the sources of our 
history by sush extended biographies.) 

Overton, John Henry. John Wesley. London: Methuen & Co. 
1891. 216 pp. Portrait. English leaders of religion series, edited by 
A. M. M. Stedman. 

Kelly, Rev. John (of London). The life and work of Charles Henry 
von Bogatsky, author of “The Golden Treasury.” A chapter from the 
religious life of the XVIII. century. [London.] Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 1889. 272 pp. Portrait. 

Bertrand, Joseph Louis Frangois. Blaise Pascal. Paris: C. Lévy. 
1891. 399 pp. 

Lanson, G. Bossuet. Paris: Oudin et Cie. 1891. 522 pp. (“Je 
me suis proposé seulement de faire sentir pourquoi il fallait étudier 
Bossuet, et comment il fallait l’étudier. J’ai taché de montrer ce qu’on 
peut, méme aujourd’hui, apprendre d’utiles vérités, de pensées fortes et 
substantielles de la bouche de ce prétre éloquent.”) 

Worsley, Henry. The dawn of the English reformation: its friends 
and foes. London: E. Stock. 1890. xx, 380 pp. 

Chittenden, Lucius E. Recollections of President Lincoln and his 
administration. New York: Harper & Bros. 1891. 470 pp. Portrait. 
(The author was register of the treasury during Lincoln’s administra- 
tion.) 

Miscellaneous. 


Drummond, Henry. The changed life: an address. New York: 
J. Pott & Co. 1891. 62 pp. 

— “First!” A talk with boys. New York: J. Pott & Co. 1891. 
30 pp. 

Howell, George, M.P. Trade unionism: new and old. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1891. 235 pp. Social questions of to-day series. 
(Written in view of the later developments of trade unionism, with 
especial reference to what may be termed the new departure in the 
organization of labor.) 

Morrison, William Douglas. Crime and its causes. London: S. 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 236 pp. (“Crime is a more complicated 
phenomenon than is generally supposed. ... Punishment alone will 
never succeed in putting an end to crime. . . . It can only strike at the 
full-fledged criminal, and not at the causes which have made him so.”’) 

Price, Langford L. F. R. A short history of political economy in 
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England, from Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee. London: Methuen & 
Co. 1891. 201 pp. 

Ritchie, David George. The principles of State interference: four 
essays on the political philosophy of Herbert Spencer, J. S. Mill, and 
T. H. Green. London: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 172 pp. Social 
science series. (The first three essays are occupied mainly with a crit- 
icism of Spencer’s “The Man vs, the State” and of parts of Mill’s 
“Liberty.” In the appendix are discussions on the distinction between 
society and the State ; the conception of sovereignty; utilitarianism.) 

Meyer, Annie Nathan, editor. Woman’s work in America. With an 
introduction by Julia Ward Howe. New York: H. Holt & Co. 1891. 
157 pp. (Seventeen essays on different phases of woman’s work, by 
women.) 

Stead, William Thomas. The story that transformed the world, or 
the passion play at Ober Ammergau in 1890. The complete German 
and English text of the passion play iu parallel columns. Copiously 
illustrated from original photographs and from pictures. London: 
Office of Review of Reviews. [1890.] 60 pp. 

Rhys, John. Studies in the Arthurian legend. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1891. 411 pp. (The author is professor of Celtic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His object is to make Welsh literature shed light 
on the Arthurian legend. Some chapters are based upon his Hibbert 
lectures on Celtic Heathendom delivered in 1886.) 


Bierbower, Austin. Socialism of Christ; or, the attitude of early 
Christians toward modern problems. Chicago: C. H. Sergel & Co. [1890.] 
202 pp. 


Gunton, George. Principles of social economics inductively consid- 
ered and practically applied, with criticisms on current theories. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. xxiii, 447 pp. 

Abdy, John Thomas. Feudalism: its rise, progress, and consequences. 
Lectures delivered at Gresham College. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1890. 
£59 pp. 

Mackay, Thomas, editor. A plea for liberty: an argument against 
state socialism and socialistic legislation. Consisting of an introduction 
by Herbert Spencer and essays by various writers. London: J. Murray. 
1891. xxii, 414 pp. (The twelve writers have discussed the following 
topics: Impracticability of socialism ; limits of liberty; liberty for labor; 
state socialism at the antipodes; working class discontent ; investment ; 
free education; housing of the working classes and of the poor; evils of 
state trading as illustrated by the post-office; free libraries; the state 
and electrical distribution; the true line of deliverance. The hostility 
to free education and free libraries displayed by the writers upon 
those topics cannot fail to strike the American reader with painful sur- 
prise.) 

Mallet, Sir Louis. Free-exchange: papers on political and econom- 
ical subjects, including chapters on the law of value and unearned incre- 
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ment. Edited by Bernard Mallet. London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. 1891. xxiii, 356 pp. 

Kovalevsky, Maxime. Modern customs and ancient laws of kussia: 
the Ilchester lectures for 1889-1890. London: D. Nutt. 1891. 260 pp. 
(The author, an ex-professor of jurisprudence in the University of Mos- 
cow, delivered these lectures at the Taylorian Institution. His main 
purpose is to show to what extent the modern political aspirations of the 
Russian nation are rooted in its historical past.) 

Palm, Andrew J. The death penalty: a consideration of the objec- 
tions to capital punishment, with a chapter on war. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 241 pp. Questions of the day series. (“ Those 
who are opposed to the penalty of a life for a life may find something in 
these pages to confirm their views, while those who have never studied 
the subject, will here find statements worthy of their careful considera 
tion.’’) 

Clowes, W. Laird. Black America: a study of the ex-slave and his 
late master. Reprinted, with large additions, from the Times. London: 
Cassell & Co. 1891. 240 pp. Map. 

Stoddard, William Osborne. Inside the White House in war times. 
lllustrated. New York: C. L. Webster & Co. 1890. 244 pp. 
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